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HOLMES’S APPOINTMENT TO THE 
U. S. SUPREME COURT 


JOHN A. GARRATY 


ARLY in July, 1902, Associate Justice Horace Gray, trou- 

bled by failing health, responded to the urgings of his fam- 
ily and his physician and wrote a letter to President Theodore 
Roosevelt. Further service might seriously endanger his health, 
he told the President, and therefore he must resign immediate- 
ly or upon the appointment of his successor, whichever the 
President wished.* 

His replacement, of course, was a matter for the determina- 
tion of the Chief Executive subject to the approval of the Sen- 
ate, but custom imposed certain limitations on the field of 
choice. In the first place, Judge Gray was a Massachusetts man. 
His successor, therefore, almost certainly would come from 
New England, probably from the Bay State itself. In 1902 the 
Supreme Court was one hundred and thirteen years old; for 
eighty-two of these years its Bench had been graced by a Massa- 
chusetts citizen. The rest of New England might not think so 

1 Gray to Roosevelt, July g, 1902, in Roosevelt Papers, Library of Congress. 
Gray had suffered a stroke in February, and was failing rapidly. He died on Sep- 
tember 15, 1902. In accepting the resignation, Roosevelt told Gray that if the 


opening had occurred he would have been raised to the Chief Justiceship. 
Roosevelt to Gray, July 11, 1902, in Roosevelt Papers. 
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highly of this record. “There are judges in these outlying dis- 
tricts,” the Hartford Courant pointed out, ‘‘quite as eminent 
for learning and well-dowered with all the judicial virtues as 
the Massachusetts judges.” Yet the facts had to be faced. The 
new judge might come from anywhere in the United States, but 
it was extremely unlikely that he would be found more than 
fifty miles from Boston.* 

A second factor also limited the selection. The Massachu- 
setts senators would have to be consulted and their approval 
obtained, for “senatorial courtesy” would prevent the con- 
firmation of any man not supported by them. Horace Gray’s 
replacement must be satisfactory to two key figures—George 
Frisbie Hoar and Henry Cabot Lodge. The venerable Senator 
Hoar’s career in the Upper House ran back uninterrupted to 
1877, and if he no longer ranked as a leader in the Republican 
party, he was still a man of great prestige who could not be ig- 
nored. Lodge, though a relative newcomer in the Senate, held 
a position there second to none by virtue of his relation to 
Roosevelt, whose best friend and close political adviser he 
was. So, while the President would make the final choice, it 
would not be an unrestricted one. 

In the early months of 1902, as it became clear that Gray 
would probably quit his post, interested parties began to spec- 
ulate. Late in February, textile manufacturer Eben S. Draper 
suggested in a letter to Senator Lodge that a good candidate 
for the vacancy, if and when it occurred, would be United 
States Circuit Court Judge Francis Cabot Lowell. Lowell was 
a member of an old and eminent family, and had much to rec- 
ommend him. Trained in the law, he had also served in the 
lower house of the Massachusetts legislature and on the Bos- 
ton Common Council, and had achieved some recognition as 
historian and man of letters.* But Lodge had another candi- 

2 Catherine Drinker Bowen, Yankee from Olympus (Boston, 1944), 343; Lit- 
erary Digest, xxv, 214-215 (August 23, 1902). 

8 Draper to Lodge, February 28, 1902, in Lodge Papers, Massachusetts His- 


torical Society; Ferris Greenslet, The Lowells and Their Seven Worlds (Boston, 
1946), 329-390. 
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date, equally distinguished. ‘““There are others as you know 
with very strong claims,” he wrote Draper on March third, and 
went on to indicate that his own favorite was the Chief Justice 
of the Massachusetts Supreme Court—Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
Jr.* 

By any superficial standard Holmes would seem a choice 
that a man like Draper could have accepted with pleasure. In 
background and training he was very similar to the manufac- 
turer’s own Boston-born and Harvard-trained candidate. Yet 
Draper's reaction was almost violent. Holmes’s appointment 
would be a grave mistake, he informed Lodge, and hastened 
to assure him that his own lay opinion could be amply but- 
tressed by consultation with the Massachusetts legal fraternity. 
“While it would naturally be difficult to get lawyers to express 
this opinion under all the circumstances,’ Draper wrote, “they 
think that [Holmes] is erratic, and that he is not a safe man for 
such an important position.”* Draper did not explain this at- 
titude, but no explanation was necessary. Holmes was “‘errat- 
ic” and not “safe” because of certain opinions he had offered 
from the bench of the Massachusetts Court—opinions highly 
disturbing to a conservative cotton manufacturer and to many 
equally conservative lawyers. For instance, he had taken the 
“erratic’’ position that peaceful picketing by striking workers 
should not be terminated by an injunction in the case of Vege- 
lahn v. Guntner, in 1896. In Plant v. Woods, Holmes had even 
ventured to opine that within certain limits a secondary boy- 
cott by a labor union was legal. A judge who had said, “I think 
that unity of organization is necessary to make the contest of 
labor effectual,” was not, to men like Draper, a person proper- 
ly to be entrusted with the interpretation of the Constitution 
of the United States.* Lowell held no such heretical views, but 


4 Lodge’s first choice would have been William Henry Moody, but he knew 
that Moody’s age (he was a mere stripling by judicial standards—only forty- 
nine) was against him. Moody was elevated to the Supreme Bench in 1906. 

5 Draper to Lodge, March 7, 1902, in Lodge Papers. 

6 Plant v. Woods (176 Mass. 492), quoted in Dorsey Richardson, Constitu- 
tional Doctrines of Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes (Baltimore, 1924), 32. 
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if he would not do there were others. When, in mid-May, a re- 
port from “well-informed professional circles” appeared in the 
papers that the ailing Gray might be replaced by Senator 
Hoar’s nephew, corporation counsel Samuel Hoar, Draper was 
quick to switch his allegiance. “I feel perfectly certain that the 
appointment of Mr. Hoar would give a great deal better satis- 
faction to all the business interests of the state than would the 
appointment of Judge Holmes,” he wrote Lodge.’ 

But Lodge himself was not upset by Holmes’s radical views 
on the rights of organized labor; he and his friend in the White 
House rated another matter as far more important. The Su- 
preme Court was badly split over what he called the “Porto 
Rican cases’’—the Insular cases dealing with the constitutional 
relations of the United States and its newly-acquired overseas 
possessions. In Downes v. Bidwell, for example, the Court had 
divided five to four in upholding what one of the dissenting 
Justices called the right of Congress to keep a territory “like a 
disembodied shade, in an intermediate state of ambiguous ex- 
istence for an indefinite period.”’* To imperialists like Roose- 
velt and Lodge, this state of things was desirable, and they were 
very much afraid of any change of opinion in the precariously 
balanced Court. In the Downes v. Bidwell decision there had 
been two different majority opinions and two dissenting ones 
—clearly there was no certainty that future cases would not al- 
ter the balance. Justice Gray had been one of those who had 
made up the all too uncertain majority. Therefore his succes- 
sor must have similar views on such matters. Holmes, Lodge 
thought, filled the bill, and this to a great extent accounts for 
his support of the Chief Justice of his state. “I am absolutely 
for Holmes unless he should be adverse on Porto Rican cases, 
which I am informed he is not,” the Senator wrote Roosevelt.’ 

When Lodge reached his home at Nahant after the adjonrn- 
ment of Congress in June, he called on Justice Gray and talked 

7 Boston Globe, May 18, 1902; Draper to Lodge, June 13, 1902, in Lodge 
Papers. 
® Downes v. Bidwell (182 U. S. 244), 1901; Chief Justice Fuller dissenting. 
® Lodge to Roosevelt, June 5, 1902, in Lodge Papers. 
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with him at length about his successor. Gray, Lodge later in- 
formed Roosevelt, agreed that Holmes was a suitable man for 
the job. Roosevelt had in previous conversations indicated ap- 
proval, but he had not definitely committed himself, so Lodge 
(knowing that Gray’s resignation would be forthcoming very 
soon) now put Holmes’s case before the President forcefully. 
Besides his brilliance and profound learning, as the Chief Jus- 
tice of Massachusetts, he was the logical choice, the Senator 
urged. “It would be hard to pass him by—hard cn him.” While 
it was true that men like Samuel Hoar and certain other law- 
yers disliked him because.of “his one or two labor decisions,” 
many others felt differently. “I have been talking quietly with 
lawyers here,’ Lodge went on, “& there is no doubt that the 
great body of the bar would strongly approve. Our ex-Att’y 
Gen’l Knowlton a very strong man is an example of these.” 
Just how widely Lodge had carried his investigations of legal 
opinion in Massachusetts is not apparent, but the example he 
chose was not a fair one. Knowlton had a special interest in 
Holmes’s promotion, for Governor Crane had promised him 
the Chief Justiceship if Holmes were moved up before his own 
term expired. “Knowlton . . . was most anxious for my ap- 
pointment and showed it with a naiveté that made me smile,” 
Holmes himself wrote years later. ““He knew that the outgoing 
governor would appoint him to my piace and wanted to fasten 
it before the new governor came in.” But, of course, Lodge was 
doing his best to make a case for his friend. Holmes’s stand on 
labor matters he thought “‘of no importance really.” “It would 
I confess be a sore disappointment to me if you should decide 
... to pass Wendell over. . . . 1 am very fond of him & he is in 
line for the promotion.” 


10 Lodge to Roosevelt, July 7, 1902, in Lodge Papers; Holmes to Sir Frederick 
Pollock, May 17, 1925, in Mark DeWolfe Howe, editor, Holmes-Pollock Letters 
(Cambridge, 1941), 1, 161. Knowlton was appointed Chief Justice by Crane when 
Holmes resigned. After Holmes’s appointment had been announced, Knowlton 
even went so far as to urge Holmes to resign from the Massachusetts Court im- 
mediately, arguing that failure to do so would prejudice the Senate against his 
confirmation. See Lodge to Roosevelt, August 20, 1902, in Henry Cabot Lodge, 
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Roosevelt's answer to this letter has been published and 
widely quoted by students of both Holmes and the Supreme 
Court. It need only be summarized here. The President agreed 
with Lodge both as to the Judge’s qualifications and the unim- 
portance of his labor views. He even said, ““The labor deci- 
sions . . . constitute to my mind a strong point in Judge Holmes’ 
favor.” But he too stressed the territorial cases and added an- 
other caveat. In February, 1901, on the one-hundredth anni- 
versary of John Marshall's elevation to the Supreme Court, 
Holmes had delivered an address on Marshall in which he had 
not expressed what Roosevelt considered proper enthusiasm 
for the great Chief Justice. That speech had been “unworthy,” 
Roosevelt declared, and had demonstrated “a total incapacity 
to grasp what Marshall did.” It was important that Holmes be 
a party man in the Marshall sense as well as a good judge. 
Roosevelt demanded assurance on this point and authorized 
Lodge to put the question frankly to the candidate. If he 
seemed sound, Lodge was to have him go to Oyster Bay for a 
final talk before the announcement of the appointment." 

This letter reached Lodge at Tuckernuck (a small island off 
Nantucket owned by his friend and Harvard classmate, Wil- 
liam Sturgis Bigelow) where he was vacationing. “I agree most 
profoundly with everything you say,” he replied. “I can put it 
to Holmes with absolute frankness & shall, for I would not ap- 
point my best beloved on that bench unless he held the posi- 
tion you describe.” The Senator immediately dispatched a 
note to Holmes making an appointment to see him, and then 
returned to the mainland. Their conference was a success. 

“I told the President you had always been a Republican and 
never a Mugwump,” said Lodge. 

“A Mugwump!” Holmes replied stoutly. “I should think 
not. Why they are mere elements of dissolution.” * 





editor, Selections from the Correspondence of Theodore Roosevelt and Henry 
Cabot Lodge: 1884-1918 (New York, 1925), 1, 527- 


11 Roosevelt to Lodge, July 10, 1902, in Selections from the Correspondence 
of Theodore Roosevelt and Henry Cabot Lodge: 1884-1918, 1, 517-519. 


12 Lodge to Roosevelt, July 19 and 26, 1902, in Lodge Papers. Lodge could 
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Having passed this test, Holmes went to Oyster Bay for the 
final interview with “TR.” He arrived on July 24, but the 
President was away, and his return was delayed by a heavy fog; 
so their talk did not take place until the following morning. 
When it did it was eminently successful. Roosevelt was “en- 
tirely satisfied,” and Holmes left with the knowledge that he 
would be nominated. ‘““The way he put his wishes to me. . . 
was a reward for much hard work,” the Judge later explained 
to Lady Pollock. But Roosevelt was not ready to make his de- 
cision public. “He said his mind was made up, but asked me not 
to mention [it] except to you,” Holmes wrote Lodge, and went 
on to thank the Senator for his ‘kind feeling’ and help. Lodge 
was naturally pleased, for Holmes was a life-long friend. “‘I felt 
sure that you would [be satisfied] for he is our kind right 
through,” he told Roosevelt when he heard the results of the 
Oyster Bay meeting.* 

Though Roosevelt had approved Lodge’s choice the picture 
was not yet complete, for Senator Hoar was very unhappy about 
the appointment. This accounts for Roosevelt’s warning to 
Holmes that the subject must not yet be discussed publicly. 
The old Senator was vacationing at the Isles of Shoals, and 
Lodge wrote to him there telling him the news. Hoar’s reply 
bristled with disapproval. “I do not agree with you about Chief 
Justice Holmes,” he wrote. “His accomplishments are literary 
and social . . . not judicial. . . . In his opinions he runs to sub- 
tleties and refinements, and no decision of his makes a great 
landmark in jurisprudence.” Hoar went on to say, as Draper 
had earlier, that the great weight of Massachusetts legal opin- 
ion would be hostile to the choice of such a man. He did not 
mention the labor opinions but hinted at them darkly. “It will 
have had no doubts about Holmes’s regularity. In 1884, when most of Boston 
was scornful of Lodge, and his best friends were cutting him on the street be- 
cause of his support of Blaine, Holmes was one of the few who stood up for him 


and supported him cordially. William Lawrence, Henry Cabot Lodge: A Bio- 
graphical Sketch (Boston, 1925), 40. 

18 Roosevelt to Lodge, July 25, 1902, in Roosevelt Papers; Holmes to Lady 
Pollock, September 6, 1902, in Holmes-Pollock Letters, 1, 105; Holmes to Lodge, 
July 25, 1902, and Lodge to Roosevelt, July 26, 1g02, in Lodge Papers. 
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be a pity if the Democratic judges . . . while a minority in num- 
bers, shall be believed by the people to comprise the solid 
strength of the Bench,” he wrote. Not content with this, Hoar 
wrote to Roosevelt, but in a strangely different vein. He said 
nothing against Holmes, but complained of the way the ap- 
pointment was being made. “There is no doubt of the absolute 
right of the President to make such appointments on such 
advice as he chooses, or without advice, if he prefer,” he ad- 
mitted. But he made it quite plain that he did not like the way 
Roosevelt was handling the question. ‘““The old method . . . in 
making these great and irrevocable appointments, has been to 
let the public know of the vacancy, to allow a reasonable time 
for all persons interested, especially the members of the legal 
profession, and the representatives of the States immediately 
concerned, to make known their opinions and desires. . . .””** 

The President was eager to placate Hoar and offered in his 
answer to this letter to hear and consider any evidence against 
Holmes which could be presented. He had not consulted Hoar 
sooner, he said, because he had assumed that the Chief Justice 
of Massachusetts would be a perfectly satisfactory choice in the 
eyes of any Massachusetts man. Also, he had not known until 
very recently that Justice Gray was going to quit. But he was 
firm in his determination to make the announcement quickly 
unless Hoar could advance some clear proof that Holmes was 
unfit. “It seems to me desirable,” his letter concluded, “to an- 
nounce how [the] place is to be filled forthwith.” 

Lodge also wrote Hoar once again, trying hard to soothe his 
colleague’s ruffled feelings. ‘I cannot feel that you do justice to 
judge Holmes in his legal capacity,” he said, but added with 
the proper humility of one who had never practised law, “al- 
though I should never for a moment think of setting my opin- 
ion against yours on such a question.” He mentioned influen- 
tial lawyers who had expressed satisfaction with Holmes— 
Judge Gray himself, Knowlton, of course, and former Attor- 


14 Hoar to Lodge, July 29, 1902, in Lodge Papers; Hoar to Roosevelt, July 28, 
1902, in Roosevelt Papers. 
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ney General Richard Olney. This seemed to have no effect at 
all, for Hoar’s next letter took up the story where he had left 
it: “I always talk with lawyers, when I meet them about the 
State, about the Court. It is as common a subject of conversa- 
tion as the quality of the President of the United States is 
among men interested in politics. . . . I never heard anybody 
speak of Judge Holmes as an able judge. He is universally re- 
garded as a man of pleasant personal address . . . but without 
strength, and without grasp of general principles.” ** 

As their correspondence progressed so fruitlessly, Lodge 
came to realize that while Hoar was not pleased with the choice 
of Holmes, what he most seriously resented was the fact that 
rightful deference had not been made to the Senior Senator 
from Massachusetts himself. “I feel about it,” he had written 
candidly to Lodge on August seventh, “somewhat as the late 
Peter C. Bacon, the Dominie Sampson of the Worcester Bar, 
did when he heard that a neighbor was going to shoot his dog. 
He said with great indignation, ‘If he gives me notice and then 
shoots my dog, I don’t care, but if he shoots my dog without 
giving me notice, I shall be mad.’”’ 

Hoar was in a delicate position in opposing Holmes. As 
Roosevelt had indicated, the fact that the candidate was al- 
ready the Chief Justice of the Massachusetts Supreme Court 
would prevent any Massachusetts man from publicly question- 
ing his qualifications, and Hoar was no exception. Also, since 
Hoar’s nephew, Samuel, had been mentioned for the coveted 
vacancy, any serious objection by the Senator to Holmes might 
be interpreted as a desire to promote a member of his own 
family. Lodge and Roosevelt both understood Hoar’s dilem- 
ma but did not wish to injure his sensibilities. Hoar undoubt- 
edly understood it too and in time came to accept it. ““The pro- 
posed appointment will be considered by the general public 
as entirely respectable,” he admitted to Lodge finally, “and 
those members of the profession whose opinion is of any value 


15 Roosevelt to Hoar, July 30,1902, in Roosevelt Papers; Lodge to Hoar, Au- 
gust 8, 1g02, and Hoar to Lodge, August 11, 1902, in Lodge Papers. 
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will have to make the best of it.”” Needless to say, he was speak- 
ing for himself, for Lodge finally was able to inform the Presi- 
dent, ‘Mr. Hoar still growls mildly about Holmes not being a 
great lawyer but he is quieting and is good-natured already and 
all is well.”’** 

With Senator Hoar reconciled if not satisfied there was no 
longer need for delay; on August 11 Roosevelt announced the 
appointment. There was no inordinate stir in the press when 
the story broke. The news was, the Literary Digest summarized, 
“generally considered . . . more interesting than momentous.”’ 
Much stress was placed upon Holmes’s labor dissents, and 
there was a good deal of speculation on the territorial issue 
which had loomed so important to Roosevelt and Lodge. “If 
Justice Holmes disagreed with the recent findings of the court 
in the insular cases, his vote would overturn the majority,”’ ad- 
mitted the Digest, “but he is said to agree with the court's find- 
ings and no disturbance is looked for in that quarter.” On the 
other hand, the New York Herald pictured the fate of Amer- 
ica’s overseas possessions as trembling in the balance. The con- 
servative Boston Transcript was on the surface satisfied, but 
could not hide the fears inspired by Vegelahn v. Guntner, 
though it did not refer to the case directly. “His striking orig- 
inality of mind will help him when it does not hinder,” its edi- 
torial remarked primly, and went on at some length in praise 
of the retiring Justice Gray, characterizing him as “‘the greatest 
judge in the language[{!]” But the Boston Globe, catering to 
more plebeian temperaments, called Holmes both an “orna- 
ment” and a “strong addition” to the court who would bring 
to the bench the fruits of his “liberal and well stored mind,” 
and the Democratic Boston Post seemed thoroughly satisfied 
with what it referred to as the “wise and admirable choice” of 
the President.** 

The amazing thing about the entire episode of Hoimes’s 

16 Hoar to Lodge, August 7 and 11, 1902; Lodge to Roosevelt, August 17, 
1902, Lodge Papers. 


17 Literary Digest, xxv, 214 (August 23, 1902); Public Opinion, xxxit, 229 
(August 21, 1902); Boston Globe, August 13, 1902. 
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appointment to the Supreme Court was that neither the press 
nor the figures who played any important part in it appreciat- 
ed the significance of what was happening. The new Justice’s 
conception of the dynamic nature of law, so clearly expressed 
as early as 1881 in his great book, The Common Law, and his 
belief that the courts should not interfere with legislative ac- 
tion aimed at social improvement even when property rights 
were in the process restricted, were practically ignored. The 
newspaper reaction was bitterly depressing to Holmes himself, 
who almost alone seems to have appreciated what important 
effects his particular approach was to have on American ju- 
dicial thinking. “They don’t know much more than that I 
took the labor side in Vegelahn v. Guntner,’”’ he complained 
to his friend Sir Frederick Pollock. He also resented the “‘in- 
competence and inadequacy of the ordinary talk” of the peo- 
ple. This was particularly true of those who might have been 
expected to know better—Senator Hoar, for instance, whose 
opinions quoted above of Holmes as a judge certainly add 
nothing to his own legal reputation. And if Hoar is to be be- 
lieved, most of the lawyers in Massachusetts seem to have been 
equally weak in appraising their great colleague. Neither 
Roosevelt nor Lodge was a lawyer (Lodge had a degree, but 
never practiced) and may perhaps be excused for not appreci- 
ating Holmes’s legal philosophy. Yet they were both made very 
unhappy in later years by certain decisions which even a cur- 
sory reading of Holmes’s Massachusetts opinions should have 
led them to expect. Roosevelt particularly was put out by 
Holmes’s dissents in some of the anti-trust cases, of which the 
Northern Securities Case was the most important. Writing to 
Lodge in 1906, the President declared: 


Nothing has been so strongly borne in on me concerning lawyers 
on the bench as that the nominal politics of the man has nothing to 
do with his actions on the bench. His real politics are all important. 
From his antecedents, Holmes should have been an ideal man on 
the bench. As a matter of fact he has been a bitter disappoint- 


ment.... 
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In the Northern Securities Case Holmes held, in effect, that 
combinations as such did not constitute restraint of trade. Was 
this surprising—coming from the man who had said in his 
Vegelahn v. Guntner dissenting opinion, “It is plain from the 
slightest consideration of practical affairs, or the most super- 
ficial reading of industrial history, that free competition means 
combination. It seems to me futile to set our faces against this 
tendency.” ** 

Both Lodge and Roosevelt had questioned Holmes about 
his “politics” before his nomination to the Court. If either 
had understood the man and his point of view, it would have 
been easy to uncover his stand on industrial combinations. 
Yet neither appreciated the simple fact that Holmes applied 
the same standard to a combination of capitalists as he applied ) 
to a combination of laborers. Holmes took a position in the 
Vegelahn Case which was favorable to labor, and from this 
Roosevelt assumed that he was opposed to trusts. Nine times 
out of ten this might have been a safe assumption, but if the 
President had understood Holmes he would have realized that 
this was the tenth time. Holmes decided cases on legal princi- 
ples, not on what he thought was right or wrong. Lodge and ) 
Roosevelt asked him if he was a Republican. He said, “yes,” 
so they made him an Associate Justice of the Supreme Court. 
But this did not make him a Republican Supreme Court Jus- 
tice in the sense that Roosevelt and Lodge wanted him to be. 

Probably, in their prenomination quizzes, neither the Pres- , 
ident nor the Senator went into the trust question at all. Lodge 
was interested mainly in the territorial issue, and here the 
candidate’s views were similar to his own both personally and 
judicially. Neither Lodge nor any other imperialist had ever 
any reason to quarrel with Holmes’s opinions in the insular 
cases with which he dealt. Roosevelt was worried about party 
regularity as well as imperialism, but was manifestly sa:isfied 

18 Holmes to Pollock, September [?], 1923, in Holmes-Pollock Letters, 1, 106; 
Roosevelt to Lodge, September 4, 1906, in Lodge Papers; Vegelahn v. Guntner 


(167 Mass. g2), quoted in Constitutional Doctrines of Justice Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, 30. 
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when Holmes said that he was not a Mugwump—that he disap- 
proved of “independents” in politics. Being a politician he 
could not appreciate that Holmes the judge was not Holmes 
the Republican private citizen. So he was unhappy later not 
because he had been deceived but because he had not under- 
stood. He had only himself to blame. 

As Holmes said years later, it was all “rather comic.” ** Roose- 
velt “looked on my dissent to the Northern Securities Case as 
a political departure,” he wrote Sir Frederick Pollock in 1921, 
and offered an estimate of Roosevelt which demonstrated 
clearly that he understood “TR” far better than “TR” under- 
stood him. “He was very likeable, a big figure, a rather ordi- 
nary intellect, with extraordinary gifts, a shrewd and I think 


pretty unscrupulous politician. He played all his cards—if not 
more. R. i. p.” 


19 Holmes to Lewis Einstein, April 1, 1928, quoted in Felix Frankfurter, “Oli- 


ver Wendell Holmes, Jr.,” Dictionary of American Biography, Supplement 1, 
422. 


20 Holmes to Pollock, February 9, 1921, in Holmes-Pollock Letters, u, 63-64. 














“WHITE-JACKET”: AN ESSAY IN 
INTERPRETATION 


HOWARD P. VINCENT 


I 


HEN Babbalanja, Melville’s spokesman in Mardi, said, 

“I am intent upon the essence of things, the mystery that 
lieth beyond . . . that which is beneath the seeming,” he dis- 
played a desire for literary depth not previously shown by the 
author of Typee and Omoo. Unfortunately for Melville's read- 
ers, the technique for revealing “the essence of things” was a 
wild and whirling style, a set of melodramatic attitudes, a cha- 
otic, fumbling symbolism. Melville’s new criticism of life was 
violent but obscure; there was plenitude but not cohesion. 
One contemporary reviewer wrote acidly, “Mr. Melville has 
evidently written his unintelligible novel to try his reader’s 
patience,” while even the friendly Hawthorne tempered his 
admiration of the “richness” and “depths” of Mardi by an in- 
telligent regret that Melville had not brooded longer over the 
book. The failure of Mardi was a double blow to Melville. It 
was his first literary setback, hard on his pocketbook, and hard 
on his pride since he had tried an experiment full of meaning 
to him. 

Failure though it was, Mardi had struck out into uncharted 
waters. But because it was a commercial failure, Melville re- 
treated to known routes, to the narrative technique of Typee 
and Omoo, so that Redburn soon appeared to reassure the pub- 
lic that Melville was a perfectly sane writer. Melville himself 
cared little for Redburn, however, calling it “beggarly,” and 
“a little nursery tale of mine.” But even while he was writing 
Redburn and White-Jacket he had the desire to return to the 
mode of Mardi. “Some of us scribblers,” he wrote in a ‘etter, 
as yet unpublished, “always have a certain something in us, 
that bids us do this or that and be done it must.” In other 
words, Melville wanted to attempt artistic expression on a 
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philosophical and ethical level, as later revealed in Moby- 
Dick. 

It is the thesis of this essay that White-Jacket (1850), which 
followed Redburn and preceded Moby-Dick, is Melville’s un- 
sure, hesitant experiment in symbolical expression, and that it 
may be fully understood only after a study of this symbolism. 
Ignoring it, we fall into the same error as Melville’s contempo- 
raries, who were so attracted by the vividness of his pictures, 
comic and brutal, of life aboard a man-of-war, or were so 
aroused by the propagandistic pages in which Melville at- 
tacked among other things flogging, the caste system, and war, 
that they failed to perceive any symbolism whatsoever. True, 
the reviewer in Bentley’s Miscellany felt that the jacket which 
gave the title to the book “assumes a sort of personal inter- 
est, from the part it plays, and from the importance of its 
multifarious functions,” but he did not follow up this clue, 
nor has anybody since more than hinted the place of symbol- 
ism in White-Jacket. Charles Anderson, in his Melville in the 
South Seas, perceived that Melville had invented a symbol “‘to 
unify an otherwise disjointed narrative,” but I believe that he 
limited too much of the meaning of the symbol. Even the most 
perceptive have tended to pigeon-hole White-Jacket with Red- 
burn as a sample of Melville’s artistic control over specific de- 
tail, of his skill in surface narrative. It seems odd that a read- 
ing public which has, at Melville’s own direction, subtilised its 
mind to Moby-Dick, Pierre, and Billy Budd, has nevertheless 
missed the extended meaning in White-Jacket. Emerson's ob- 
servation that the “highest minds of the world have never 
ceased to explore the double meaning, or shall I say the quad- 
ruple or the centriple or much more manifold meaning of ev- 
ery sensuous fact” expresses Melville’s profoundest belief: 
““Symbolical significance lurks in all things, else all things, are 
little worth.” 


II 


In 1849, Melville’s renewed venture into symbolism in 
W hite-Jacket was timid—understandably so when we recall the 
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censure heaped upon Mardi. But even before White-Jacket, 
amid the reportorial directness and hard realism of Redburn, 
we find a jacket described with emblematic significance in the 
opening lines: 

Wellingborough, as you are going to sea, suppose you take this 
shooting-jacket of mine along; it’s just the thing—take it, it will 
save the expense of another. You see, it’s quite warm; fine long 
skirts, stout horn buttons, and plenty of pockets. 


and later references in Redburn strengthen our suspicion that 
Melville had introduced the jacket into that novel for symboli- 
cal significance. Similar, but elaborated so that it becomes the 
central symbol of the book as well as the chief means of struc- 
tural unity, is the white jacket of White-Jacket. The story he- 
gins and ends with the garment, which also appears reiterative- 
ly throughout the novel, a true recurrent theme. The opening 
description of the jacket is realistic enough, and probably au- 
tobiographical. Mr. Andersen pointed out that Melville the 
sailor did not have to provide his own jacket since he might 
have had a blue pea-jacket at any time, merely by applying to 
the proper officer, but a letter from Melville to Dana confirms 
that a white jacket had actually been a possession of Melville's 
on board the United States: “You ask me about ‘the jacket.’ 
I answer it was a veritable garment—which I suppose is now 
somewhere at the bottom of the Charles river. I was a great 
fool, or I should have brought such a remarkable fabric (as it 
really was, to behold) home with me.” Melville then was par- 
tially autobiographical in describing the jacket. This does not 
mean that he was not also symbolical. He says that it was a 
“veritable” jacket, an ambiguity which might include literal 
and emblematic meanings. And although the jacket was actual 
(veritable), not all of its adventures were necessarily actual. 
But they may have been symbolically real (veritable). 
Whether or not in Melville’s experience aboard the United 
States the color of the jacket influenced his purchase of it, we 
shall never know. We can, however, believe that Melville per- 
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ceived the symbolisms of whiteness and employed them in 
White-Jacket. No one who has ever read the prose lyric on 
“The Whiteness of the Whale” in Moby-Dick (written imme- 
diately after the publication of White-Jacket), nor who recalls 
the blondness of Melville’s heroines, Yillah especially, will 
have any doubt that Melville meant to signify something by 
the color of his jacket. White for Melville was ambiguous; it 
might stand for joy and innocence, it might stand for empti- 
ness and terror. White ranges from funerals to weddings. 
White-Jacket begins with the white-innocence relationship 
but eventually grows into the white-terrror relationship at the 
end, reaching that point through a series of grotesque scenes 
depicting rejection. In Moby-Dick, white is employed as a ter- 
ror symbol from the first appearance of the great white whale 
himself. 

But what does the jacket itself symbolize? Many things, it 
seems to me, but the first symbolism is suggested by the physi- 
cal function of the jacket, which was needed by White Jacket 
(significantly, he has no other name than this in the book) as 
a protection against winter and rough weather. He wants to 
be protected from the storms which will inevitably arise as 
they round the Cape. Symbolically, he wants self-sufficiency, 
and in this sufficiency to remain aloof from—or above—his fel- 
low sailors. Mr. Lewis Mumford said that the jacket “symbol- 
ized his position as a white sheep in the black flock of a man-of- 
war.”’ Mr. Anderson partially repeated this idea in saying that 
the jacket “served autobiographically as a coat-of-arms for the 
Gansevoort-Melville sense of family pride; though ostensibly 
mixing with the seamen as a common tar, Melville sets himself 
apart as a sheep from among goats, securely cloaked in the aris- 
tocratic tatters of his White Jacket.” But the symbol is larger, 
more general, and not to be anchored to such a particular ref- 
erence only. Some of the symbolism is undoubtedly much the 
same as in “My Jacket Old,” a poem written by Melville but 
unpublished during his lifetime: 
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My jacket old, with narrow seam— 
When the dull day’s work is done 
I dust it, and of Asia dream, 
Old Asia of the sun! 
There other garbs prevail; 
Yea, lingering there, free robe and vest, 
Edenic Leisure’s age attest 
Ere work, alack, came in with Wail. 


Encased in his jacket, a garment fantastically contrived, 
patched up from wishful thinking, childhood dreams, and es- 
capist hopes, White Jacket in his isolated retreat high on the 
main top, far from the harsh realities of the deck, hopes that 
his garment will protect him from the storms which rage 
around Cape Horn (evil). This withdrawal recalls Father Map- 
ple’s into his pulpit in the Whaleman’s Chapel in Moby-Dick, 
at which Ishmael inquired: “Can it be, then, by that act of 
physical isolation, he signifies his spiritual withdrawal for the 
time, from all worldly ties and connections?”” White Jacket’s 
isolation, however, results not from any profound desire to 
know himself through contemplation but rather from his re- 
fusal to participate in the ordinary life of humanity. ‘Though 
he achieves a momentary harmony, and a superficial one (since 
the most profound harmony is that realized through resolved 
dissonance), the evils of the Neversink more and more shatter 
his peace. What White Jacket was trying to hold and protect 
was the paradise now almost lost. 

The jacket is also a symbol of pseudo-self-sufficiency. In a 
long description “Of the pockets that were in the jacket” Mel- 
ville describes the garment in terms quite similar to his later 
description of the old Arrowhead chimney (“I and My Chim- 
ney’), symbol of the Self. For instance: “‘my jacket, like an old 
castle, was full of winding stairs, and mysterious closets, Crypts, 
and cabinets; and like a confidential writing-desk, abounded 
in snug little out-of-the-way lairs and hiding places, for the 
storage of valuables.”” Every want seemed taken care of, so that 
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its owner says, I ‘fairly hugged myself, and revelled in my 
jacket; till alas! a long rain put me out of conceit of it.” 

The garment fails him. High in the yard-arm, White Jacket 
almost loses his life when his mates below, mistaking him in 
his white garment for the ghost of the recently deceased Shen- 
ley, “hastily lowered the halyards in affright.”” To render him- 
self less conspicuous, he tries to darken the jacket, but the cap- 
tain of the paint-room will give him no paint. Another rejec- 
tion follows when his fellows at the mess reject him because of 
his garment, “for, had it not been for my jacket, doubtless, I 
had yet been a member of my old mess.” 

Increasingly, his shipmates ridicul: and scorn the decrepit 
old jacket. White Jacket decides to sell it at one of the ship 
auctions. When the sailors see the coat they jeer, one of them 
sarcastically bidding a cent because he needs cleaning rags. 
When the auctioneer asks for a real bid, the sailor retorts: “If 
you want us to say something, then heave that bunch of old 
swabs overboard, say I, and show us something worth looking 
at.” The rejection of the jacket is complete—hence of its owner 
—but the jacket cannot be lost: “there was no getting rid of it 
. .. my jacket stuck to me like the fatal shirt of Nessus.” 

The friction between White Jacket and the rest of the crew 
is, symbolically, the opposition between White Jacket and the 
world at large. The ship as a world, as a microcosm, is, as every- 
body knows, one of Melville’s favorite symbols (cp. Moby-Dick 
and The Confidence Man). “Indeed, from a frigate’s crew 
might be culled out men of all callings and vocations, from a 
back-slidden person to a broken-down comedian. . .. Wrecked 
on a desert shore, a man-of-war’s crew could quickly found an 
Alexandria by themselves, and fill it with all the things with 
which to make up a capital.” “My one proper object,” said 
Melville in White-Jacket, “is The world in a man-of-war.” By 
collecting his characters in a ship and symbolizing the ship as 
the world, Melville in White-Jacket, The Confidence Man, 
Billy Budd, and, above all, in Moby-Dick, employed a device 
which enabled him to focus on fundamentals. The device is 
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similar to Shakespeare’s technique of isolating characters by 
placing them on an island (Illyria or Prospero’s), or setting 
them in a forest (Arden, or one a mile outside Athens). Mel- 
ville chartered the Neversink. 

The concluding event in the history (which I have drastical- 
ly curtailed) of the jacket, and, indeed, the high point of all 
Melville's prose before Moby-Dick, is the plunge of White 
Jacket from the weather-top-gallant-yard-arm “‘straight as a 
die, toward the infallible centre of this terraqueous globe . . . 
into the speechless profound of the sea.” The famous plunge, 
dramatic in itself, since his fall was caused by the jacket, is 
much more dramatic taken in its symbolical significance: 


As I gushed into the sea, a thunder-boom sounded in my ear; my 
soul seemed flying from my mouth. The feeling of death flooded 
over me with the billows. The blow from the sea must have turned 
me, so that I sank almost feet foremost through a soft, seething, 
foamy lull. Some current seemed hurrying me away; in a trance I 
yielded, and sank deeper down with a glide. Purpie and pathless 
was the deep calm now around me, flecked by summer lightnings 
in an azure afar. The horrible nausea was gone; the bloody, blind 
film turned a pale green; I wondered whether I was yet dead, or 
still dying. But of a sudden some fashionless form brushed my 
side—some inert, soiled fish of the sea; the thrill of being alive 
again tingled in my nerves, and the strong shunning of death 
shocked me through. 


For one instant an agonizing revulsion came over me as I found 
myself utterly sinking. Next moment the force of my fall was ex- 
pended; and there I hung, vibrating in the mid-deep. What wild 
sounds then rang in my ear! One was a soft moaning, as of low 
waves upon the beach; the other wild and heartlessly jubilant, as 
of the sea in the height of the tempest. Ch soul! thou then heardest 
life and death: as he who stands upon the Corinthian shore hears 
both the Ionian and Aegean waves. The life-and-death poise soon 
passed; and then I found myself slowly ascending, and caught a 
dim glimmering of light. 


Quicker and quicker I mounted; till at last I bounded up like a 
buoy, and my whole head was bathed in the blessed air. 
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“And everywhere,” wrote Yeats, ““The ceremony of innocence 
is drowned.” 

In this passage Melville has advanced spiritual light years 
from anything in Typee. The entire episode is so graphically 
described that until Mr. Anderson's Melville in the South Seas 
(1939), readers accepted as pure autobiography that which 
Melville had instead reshaped from Nathaniel Ames’s A Mari- 
ner’s Sketches, Originally Published in the Manufacturers and 
Farmers Journal (Providence, 1830). But if the plunge was fic- 
tion and not autobiography then why did Melville select 
Ames’s passage for transmutation, why such an incident? The 
answer, implicit in much that has been said before, is its spirit- 
ual occurrence and meaning in Melville’s own life-voyage. 

It seems to me that we have by now the inescapable implica- 
tion that Melville was not only retelling the story of White 
Jacket’s adventures on board the United States, but was also, 
consciously or unconsciously—it doesn’t matter which—de- 
scribing his own spiritual growth. As Keats wrote in a passage 
which Melville would have approved: “They are a very shal- 
low people who take everything literally. A Man’s life is a con- 
tinual allegory . . . Shakespeare led a life of Allegory: his works 
are the comments on it.” White-Jacket symbolized Melville’s 
inner conflicts as truly and as subtly as Mardi and Moby-Dick, 
although not so fully nor so forcefully. 

Herman Melville had, literally and figuratively, escaped in 
1841 to the South Seas. This fugue is the substance of Typee 
and Omoo. Mardi pictures Taji’s growth into life; it depicts 
the clash of innocence and simplicity with knowledge and com- 
plexity, a conflict which inevitably arose as Melville set the 
South Sea culture against western civilization. Melville had 
not found civilized realities entirely defensible. On the frigate 
United States, Herman Melville, Typee visitor, faced the 
world, the harsh contradictions of uncivilized civilization: 
conscious and deliberate brutality, hypocrisy of all shades, 
class distinctions and discriminations, and, although Victorian 
taste would not allow him more than to hint it, sexual perver- 
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sion. This was a world in which evil was so prevalent that it 
assumed almost a separate identity. The Neversink (United 
States) itself stood for what was perhaps the greatest of all evils, 
War. ‘When White-Jacket speaks of the rover’s life,"” he wrote 
bitterly, “he means not the life in a man-of-war, which, with 
its martial formalities and thousand vices, stabs to the heart 
the soul of all free-and-easy honourable rovers.” Melville, his 
mind still filled with the idyllic innocence of Typee life, found 
that the world to which he was returning seemed a distressing 
contrast. 

What made his return difficult for him to understand was 
that some force within himself had made him escape from Ty- 
pee, had impelled him to return to this civilization. He had 
drunk the milk of paradise but he returned of his own volition 
to the bitter brew of the western world. Something within him 
had compelled this election, but he could cry out with Keats, 
and White-Jacket is the cry, “I hate the world: it batters too 
much the wings of my self-will.” 

The two sounds that rang in his ear seem rather clear. The 
one, “a soft moaning, as of low waves upon the beach,” carries 
the same symbolism as Eliot’s, “I have heard the mermaids 
singing, each to each,” or is reminiscent of Matthew Arnold’s 
“Forsaken Mermaid.” The other sound, “wild and heartlessly 
jubilant, as of the sea in the height of a tempest,”’ symbolizes 
the malevolent forces in life. The demonism is further suggest- 
ed by the “‘fashionless form’? which brushes against White 
Jacket during that poised instant. Professor Matthiessen has 
the final word on this passage: 


Hardly anyone but Melville could have created the shudder that 
results from calling this frightening vagueness some “soiled fish of 
the sea.” The discordia concors, the unexpected linking of the 
medium of cleanliness with filth, could only have sprung fror1 an 
imagination that had apprehended the terrors of the deep, of the 
immaterial deep as well as the physical. 

1 It is from the same world as described by Baudelaire: 


Ou veillent des monstres visqueux 
Dont les larges yeux de phosphore. . . . 
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“Quicker and quicker I mounted; till at last I bounded up 
like a buoy, and my whole head was bathed in the blessed air.” 
Does not the fall from the yardarm with its succession of events 
(the bloody film, the passivity approaching death, the renewal 
of life) suggest both the great myth of the Fall of Man and the 
Christian doctrine of rebirth, ““A man must lose his life to save 
it’? Until a man can take in all of experience, good and evil, 
he remains a child. Melville wrote his Songs of Innocence in 
Typee and Omoo, his Songs of Experience in Moby-Dick. 
White-Jacket clearly shows his world at last enlarged to in- 
clude the lamb and the tiger. Goethe has, it seems to me, made 
the best statement of what Melville is symbolizing: 


Und so lang’ du das-nicht hast, 
Dieses: Stirb und werde! 

Bist du nur ein truber Gast 
Auf der Dunklen Erde. 


Until you stand this test 
Death and then rebirth 
You are but a dismal guest 
On this dreary earth.? 


Keats described it as “dying into life.” 
The fate of the jacket is important in clarifying the symbol- ‘ 
ism: 


I essayed to swim toward the ship; but instantly I was conscious of 
a feeling like being pinioned in a featherbed, and, moving my 
hands, felt my jacket puffed out above my tight girdle with water. 
I strove to tear it off; but it was looped together here and there, and 
the strings were not then to be sundered by hand. I whipped out 
my knife, that was tucked at my belt, and ripped my jacket straight 
up and down, as if I were ripping open myself. With a violent 
struggle I then burst out of it, and was free. Heavily soaked, it 
slowly sank before my eyes. 


“And from my neck so free the albatross fell off, and sank like 
lead into the sea.” Coleridge’s lines describe an experience 


2 Translated by Fred Nolte. 
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similar to that in White-Jacket. It is dramatically and symbol- 
ically appropriate that White Jacket’s sailor companions as- 
sisted in the destruction of the jacket—and in saving him. 


“See that white shark,” cried a horrified voice from the taffrail; 
“he'll have that man down his hatchway! Quick! the grains! the 
grains!” 

The next instant that barbed bunch of harpoons pierced through 
and through the unfortunate jacket, and swiftly sped down with 
it out of sight. 


“To be efficacious,” says Melville in White-Jacket, ‘‘virtue 
must come down to redeem our whole man-of-war world; to 
the end, mixing with its sailors and sinners as equals.” White 
Jacket came down: one self was annihilated that a new self 
might be recreated. Or, as C. Day Lewis has recently written: 


Ah, not in words, but when our souls engage 
With the common world, we come of age. 


The last bit of evidence to support my thesis that White- 
Jacket is a symbolical account of spiritual growth of the indi- 
vidual, that it describes conversion to life, appears in the ser- 
mon, the concluding chapter of the book. As is well known, 
Melville's sermon chapters are generally compact statements 
of the central meaning of the novels in which they appear: e.g., 
Father Mapple’s sermon in Moby-Dick, ‘““Chronometricals and 
Horologicals” in Pierre, and “A Book from the ‘Ponderings of 
Old Bardianna,’”’ in Mardi. The chapter in White-Jacket is a 
brief essay on the mystery of life, in which Melville explicitly 
reinforces the implication of his finished narrative, that ulti- 
mately the meaning of life is to be found in the individual 
soul; ‘““There are no mysteries out of ourselves. . . . On that 
point, the smallest cabin-boy is as wise as the captain.’ And 
towards the end of the exhortation, he clearly states the r.eces- 
sity for individual regeneration: The worst of our evils we 
blindly inflict upon ourselves; our officers cannot remove 
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them, even if they would. From the last ills no being can save 
another; therein each man must be his own savior. 

“Who,” Melville asked Hawthorne, “has ever got to the 
meaning of this great allegory,—the world? Then we pygmies 
must be content to have our paper allegories but ill compre- 
hended.” Now the symbolism of White-Jacket may have been 
here ill comprehended, but if my argument holds, White- 
Jacket justifies a symbolical interpretation; it tells of the com- 
ing of the knowledge of good and evil and of the fall from in- 
nocence and from the unconscious grace of childhood. It is a 
study of disenchantment. White-Jacket is Melville's first sight 
of the waste which he boldly explored in Moby-Dick and Pi- 
erre. ‘ 

This new reading of White-Jacket furnishes further illumi- 
nation of Melville’s remarkable self-analysis, contained in a 
letter to Hawthorne: 


Until I was twenty-five, I had no development at all. From my 
twenty-fifth year I date my life. Three weeks have scarcely passed, 
at any time between then and now, that I have not unfolded with- 
in myself. But I feel that I am now come to the inmost leaf of the 
bulb, and that shortly the flower must fall to the mould. 


Herman Melville reached his twenty-fifth birthday while the 
frigate United States was on its first leg of the homeward voy- 
age. Somewhere in the Atlantic Ocean during the closing days 
of that trip, Herman Melville came of spiritual age. 

Melville’s remark indicates, moreover, his prophetic con- 
viction that he had “come te the inmost leaf of the bulb, and 
that shortly the flower must fall to the mould.” The flower that 
fell, however, was a scarred albino whale; the “soiled fish” by 
then had acquired a local habitation and a name. 








WHEN MASSACHUSETTS PLAYED THE 
LOTTERY 


JOHN S. EZELL 


HE perennially reoccurring demand for legalized lotter- 

ies is not a new one to Massachusetts’ legislators.' It was 
as common a problem to Governor Sir Francis Bernard as it 
now is to Paul Dever. The desire to solve financial difficulties 
of both state and individuals by this device is as old as time. 
Most readers are familiar with the numerous occasions record- 
ed in the Bible when “casting of the lot” determined impor- 
tant issues. In Roman times raffles were a frequent form of 
amusement. The feudal princes and merchants of Europe first 
saw in them a source of profit as well as pleasure, and the 
French early adopted these games as an integral part of their 
fiscal structure. England followed suit, and in 1566 Queen 
Elizabeth used this means to secure funds for repairing her 
country’s harbors. Of special interest are the drawings held by 
the Virginia Company of London in 1612 to finance the James- 
town settlement.? 

That the opportunity to reap large gains for a small invest- 
ment is irresistible to many people was demonstrated when 
this practice was transplanted by the emigrants to American 
shores. Here, as in Europe, the schemes fell into two distinct 
types: private undertakings for personal benefit, and those 
sanctioned by the government. Those resting upon individual 
initiative appeared first as they seemed to meet a definite need 
in the economic system. What could have been more natural, 
when one arrived at a new home with goods and lands but lit- 

1 A good example of this sort of agitation is seen in the demand for a lottery 
to pay a soldiers’ bonus. On February 27, 1947, a contributor to the Boston 


Traveler wrote, “A lottery would create many jobs for vets and drive the racket- 
eers out of this lucrative business.” 


2 For a survey of the early history of lotteries in Europe, see the author's 
unpublished doctoral thesis, The Rise and Decline of Lotteries in America, in 
the Harvard College Library. For accounts of English lotteries, see John Ash- 
ton, A History of English Lotteries (London, 1893), or C. L. Ewen, Lotteries and 
Sweepstakes (London, 1932). 
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tle money, than to dispose of the property by the means most 
likely to produce the greatest returns?* Officials ignored these 
activities until abuses forced them to take action to protect 
the public. This took the form of a requirement for legislative 
consent for all drawings. Still later, when it became evident 
that the ends probably did not justify the means, all such 
schemes were forbidden, whether licensed or unlicensed. The 
British government’s position likewise shifted in 1769, and 
thereafter in most colonies lotteries could be held only with 
express royal assent.* 

Attacks by religious spokesmen provide the earliest evi- 
dence of the practice in Massachusetts. Increase Mather in his 
Testimony Against Several Prophane and Superstitious Cus- 
toms criticized it mainly on the score of impiety. 


Now a Lot is a serious thing =ot to be trifled with; the Scripture 
saith not only (as some would have it) of Extraordinary Lots, but 
of a Lot in general, that the whole Disposing (or Judgement) there- 
of is of the Lord, Prov. 16.33. . .. He that makes use of a Lot, whol- 
ly commits his affair to a superior Cause than either nature or art, 
therefore unto God. But this ought not to be done in a Sportful 
Lusory way.® 


His son, Cotton Mather, wrote in his diary on July 30, 1690: 
“Understanding that many, especially of our young People 
gave themselves a Liberty, to do Things not of good Report, 
especially, in using the scandalous Games of Lottery I sett my- 
self, in the Lecture, to bear my Testimony against their Mis- 
carriages, with a Sermon, on Act. 16.2. One well-reported of.”* 


3 Land and buildings, in particular, presented a problem if the owners were 
to obtain a reasonable price. For example, in 1719, Joseph Marion sold in this 
manner two brick houses situated on large lots in the North End of Boston. 
For one he issued 100 tickets at {5 each. Carl Bridenbaugh, Cities in the Wilder- 
ness (New York, 1938), 147. 


4 Royal Instructions to British Colonial Governors, 1670-1776, L. W. Labaree, 
editor (New York, 1935), 1, 200. 

5 Increase Mather, A Testimony Against Several Prophane and Supersti- 
tious Customs Now Practiced in New England (London, 1687), 13-14. 


6 “Diary,” Massachusetts Historical Society, Collections, Seventh Series, vu, 
pt. 1, 202. 
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Whether this message inspired his colleagues or whether the 
evils themselves attracted clerical attention is not clear, but 
under the title “Judgement of the Ministers, Met at Boston, 
May, 1699,” they inveighed against the practice: 


Not only the undertakers of a lottery, have a certain gain unto 
themselves, but so likewise have they, who in the lottery draw tick- 
ets of benefit; and every one who ventures, does it with a desire to 
fall upon those tickets in drawing. It is very certain, that for this 
benefit, none of these can pretend that they do any one thing bene- 
ficial to human society. They only hire the undertakers to transfer 
the estates of others unto themselves, without any service done by 
them to the interest of any under heaven. 

In a lottery so contrived, that when all the prizes are drawn, 
they do not make up, and fetch out, near the whole sum that was 
deposited by the adventurers, there is a plain cheat upon the peo- 
ple. The undertakers in such a lottery only resolve to pillage the 
people of such a considerable sum, and invite a number to assist 
them in their actions, in hopes of going shares with them in the 
advantage; and such is the corruption of mankind, that the mere 
hope of getting the riches of other men without doing the services 
of any thing for it, will engage men to run the hazard of being 
losers." 


Cotton Mather returned to the battle in 1713. In A Flying 
Roll, Brought Forth, to Enter into the House and Hand of the 
Thief, he assailed the lottery in almost identical terms with 
those used by the ministers in 1699, indicating that he prob- 
ably had helped draw up that document. Once more he stressed 
the fact that nothing useful accrued to the community, and 
added, ‘This is not an equal Thing, for Estates to be trans- 
ferr'd at this rate, and no service to Humane Society done for 
it.”” Since such schemes did not return as much as they brought 
in they were cheats, and he listed them among methods of 
theft.* 

7 “Judgement of the Ministers, Met at Boston, May, 1699,” quoted by G. W. 
Gordon, Lectures on Lotteries before the Boston Young Men’s Society (Boston, 
1833), 10. 


8A Flying Roll, Brought Forth, to Enter into the House and Hand of the 
Thief (Boston, 1713), 14-15. 
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That public opinion against these ventures was growing is 
shown in a letter Samuel Sewall wrote to William Dummer, 
August 12, 1719: 


I dined with the Court last Friday, where many express’d their dis- 
like of the Lotteries practiced of late, as differing little from Gam- 
ing for Money; and as being really pernicious to Trade. Taking 
notice of no less than four Lotteries in the inclosed News-Letter, 
I would propose it to consideration, whether it will not be expedi- 
ent to put some stop to the progress of it?® 


Before the year was over, the General Court acted to sup- 
press unregulated drawings as they tempted “the Children 
and Servants of several Gentlemen, Merchants and Traders, 
and other unwary people . . . into a.vain and foolish Expence 
of money.” All persons were forbidden “publically or private- 
ly” to “exercise, keep open, show or expose to be play’d at, 
drawn at, or thrown at,” or to “draw, play, or throw at, any 
such Lottery, or any other Lottery, either by Dice, Lots, Cards, 
Balls, or any other numbers or Figures, or any other way what- 
soever.” Such schemes were branded “common and publick 
nusances,” and any promoter would be fined £200, half to go 
to the government and half to ihe informer. Forfeiture of £10 
was imposed on participants. Justices of the peace, sheriffs, 
and other officials were to prevent them. Lotteries to be legal 
had to have legislative authorization.'® 

But the adventurers and originators of these undertakings 
were obdurate, and a new law in 1733 sought to close loopholes 
in the old one. The preamble noted that 


sundry persons have exposed their estates, as well real as personal, 
to sale by lotteries projected and tickets disposed of within this 
province, reserving the drawing of the lots in some of the neighbor- 
ing colonies or provinces; whereby the good and wholesome design 
and true intent and meaning of the aforesaid act is very much 


® “Letter Book,” Massachusetts Historical Society, Collections, Sixth Series, 
Il, 102-103. 

10 Bella C. Landauer, Some Early American Lottery Items (New York, 1928), 
(photostatic copy of the printed law). 
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eluded and evaded, to the great discouragement of trade and in- 
dustry, and the grievous hurt and damage of many unwary peo- 
ple. ... 


The penalty for holding unapproved raffles was raised to £500, 
£100 was set for publishing information about them, and {200 
for selling tickets.” 

The first authorized lottery in Massachusetts, also the first 
in any colony, was held in 1744 to raise £7,500 for that govern- 
ment. The preamble justified it by the great expenses incurred 
in protecting the seacoast, the New England frontier, and the 
province of Nova Scotia against the French. As the inhabitants 
were already shouldering heavy poll taxes and real estate lev- 
ies, and since a debt remained, it was desirable to clear it in a 
manner least burdensome to the people. Thus, the combined 
pressure of war expenditures and indebtedness led Massachu- 
setts to this means of obtaining revenue. An interesting fea- 
ture, illustrating the currency difficulty, was the provision that 
chances be bought by paying one-fifth in new tenor bills of 
credit, or in old tenor bills at the rate of four for one; and four- 
fifths either in like bills or in bills of credit of other colonies 
whose issues were not prohibited by law. One-fifth of the value 
of all prizes was to go to the treasury, and Samuel Watts, John 
Quincy, James Bowdoin, Robert Hall, and Thomas Hutchin- 
son were appointed managers. By a concurrent vote of the 
General Court, the directors were forbidden to sell billets to 
any Indian, Negro, or mulatto, since such action “might prove 
of mischievous consequence in many respects.” ** This lottery 
was a success and encouraged imitation. 

A second license was issued in 1749 to the town of Swansea 

11 Province of Massachusetts Bay, The Acts and Resolves, Public and Private 
(Boston, 1874), u, 663-664; C. H. J. Douglas, “The Financial History of Massa- 
chusetts,” Columbia University, Studies in History, Economics and Public Law 
(New York, 1897), 1, 97- 

12 Province of Massachusetts Bay, The Acts and Resolves . . . , Ul, 195. The 


success of this enterprise shows that the people did not object to lotteries, per 
se, but only to the frauds that had grown out of the unregulated variety. 
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when its officials pleaded financial inability to make necessary 
repairs on Miles’ bridge. The venture had a face value of £ 25,,- 
000, old tenor, with the local authorities retaining ten per 
cent.’* During the next year the legislature sanctioned two ad- 
ditional attempts. By the first, the inhabitants of Newbury 
could conduct a scheme for £12,000 to build a bridge;** by the 
other, the provincial government, having ended the war heavi- 
ly in debt, was to raise 26,700 milled dollars. The reason as- 
signed to the latter was that the changed circumstances of the 
settlements since the last evaluation made it impossible to 
lay a just and equal levy. The urgent demand for funds caused 
the General Court to postpone redemption of the prizes, offer- 
ing interest at three per cent instead. Despite the mortgaging 
of a tax of £8,010 to insure this payment the tickets priced at 
three milled dollars each were not sold in the two months al- 
lotted by law. Two supplementary acts extended the time, al- 
lowed the purchase of chances in province bills and orders on 
the treasury, and raised the interest on unpaid awards to six 
per cent.” The sale of billets still dragged and finally the proj- 
ect was dropped. Officials blamed the failure on the competi- 
tion of schemes outside the colony, complaining that “all the 
good laws made in Massachusetts against lotteries are rendered 
ineffectual by the lotteries set up in the neighboring govern- 
ments, and the sale of tickets in Massachusetts.” A fine of £40 
was placed upon receiving or buying “foreign” tickets, but 
complete indemnity from punishment was assured those turn- 
ing state’s evidence in such cases.*® 

In 1755-1756 licenses were issued to raise {290 for a bridge 
over the “Teticut” River and £3,000 to repair damages to 
“Boston Neck.’’*’ Infant industries won attention in 1757. 


18 Province of Massachusetts Bay, The Acts and Resolves .. . , wi, 482. 

14 The Acts and Resolves . . . , 1, 538. 

15 The Acts and Resolves . . . , 111, 539, 548; Douglas, “The Financial History 
of Massachusetts,” 1, 102. 

16 Province of Massachusetts Bay, The Acts and Resolves .. . , 1, 652. 


17 The Acts and Resolves .. . , 11, 861, 888. 
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Governor Sir Francis Bernard told this story in a letter written 
to the Lords of Trade on November 15, 1766: 


In the year —— a manufactory for making glass bottles was set up 
at a Place called Germantown by Germans settled there, under 
English Taskmasters. In the year 1754, upon a petition that some 
of their Buildings had been destroyed by fire or otherwise, the 
General Court granted them 1215, £ to be raised by Lottery. The 
Bottle Manufactory is now quite at an End."* 


Five undertakings were authorized during 1758 and 1759, 
four for internal improvements, and the other for £30,000 to 
finance an expedition against Canada.** For the latter, the 
Council appointed Thomas Hutchinson and James Bowdoin, 
both future Governors, as managers. The act provided that 
prizes should be paid in treasury notes to draw six per cent 
until the province was reimbursed by Parliament. A tax of 
£34,000 due in 1760 was mortgaged as security. Remembering 
the fate of the similar attempt in 1750, one is not surprised that 
this project failed. On October 10, 1759, the money was or- 
dered returned to the ticket holders.” 

This, however, did not daunt advocates of such schemes. 
One of the famous events in Massachusetts’ financial history, 
the land bank established in 1739-1740, was the direct cause of 
a lottery. The bank was an effort by private individuals to is- 
sue paper money with land as surety, but the interest on the 
notes accumulated faster than it could be paid. On March 10, 
1758, William Stoddard and the other partners petitioned the 

18 The Acts and Resolves . . . , 1, 1053; Governor Sir Francis Bernard, “Of- 
ficial Papers,” Jared Sparks, Manuscripts, tv, 268-269. Found in the collection of 
Sparks’ manuscripts, Harvard College Library. Though Bernard gave the date 
as 1754, the correct date was 1757. Germantown later became Braintree. 

19 Province of Massachusetts Bay, The Acts and Resolves .. . , 1v, 46, 88, 222, 
223, 272. These were £1,200 to build a bridge over the Saco and Presumpscot 
rivers; the expedition against Canada; £1,000 to pave on Boston Neck; £1,666: 
13s: 4d to repair highways in Roxbury; and £827 to rebuild the brid se and 


causeway on the Sudbury River. The last was drawn at the Wayside Inn. See 
H. M. Brooks, Curiosities of the Old Lottery (Boston, 1886), 61. 


20 Province of Massachusetts Bay, The Acts and Resolves . . . , tv, 88; Doug- 
las, “The Financial History of Massachusetts,” 1, 102-104. 
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General Court for relief. This was not forthcoming, however, 
until the act of February 13-14, 1760, permitted them to hold 
drawings, since, as the preamble stated, nearly one thousand 
pounds in paper had to be redeemed and this method was to 
be used to put a “final end to the perplexed affairs of that Com- 
pany.” The law provided for raising £3,500 sterling; any sur- 
plus after the bills were called in was to go to the provincial 
treasury. This scheme proved unpopular, also, and after three 
postponements was finally abandoned. 

The year of the land-bank project (1760) saw five additional 
franchises granted.** When these numerous undertakings came 
to the attention of the Lords of Trade they expressed strong 
disapproval. In a letter dated Whitehall, April 1, 1761, they 
stated their objections, pointing out that several of the acts 
provided for 


temporary and inconsiderable Services of Ferries, Roads, etc. by 
Lotteries, which is a mode of raising Money, that in Our Opinion 
ought never to be countenanced, and hardly be admitted into 
practice upon the most pressing Exigency of the State, more espe- 
cially in the Colonies, where the forms of Government may not ad- 
mit of those regulations and Checks, which are necessary to prevent 
fraud and abuse, in a matter so peculiarly liable to them. 

We cannot therefore but disapprove these Laws, upon the gen- 
eral principle, but when We consider the very unguarded and loose 
manner in which they are in general framed, the objections are so 
many and so strong that We should certainly have thought it Our 
Duty to have laid them before His Majesty for His Majesty's Dis- 
approbation, were We not restrained by the consideration, that 
the purpose for which they were passed, having been carried into 
full execution, and the Acts had their full operation and Effect, 


21 Province of Massachusetts Bay, The Acts and Resolves . . . , tv, 288; A. M. 
Davis, “Papers Relating to the Land Bank of 1740,” Colonial Society of Massa- 
chusetts, Publications, tv, 55-64. 

22 These were {600 to finish the bridge at Newbury; £350 to remove the rocks 
and shoals of Taunton Great River; £1,800 to pave in Charlestown; {760 to 
complete paving in Roxbury; and {400 to finish the Sudbury River Causeway. 
Province of Massachusetts Bay, The Acts and Resolves . . . , tv, 326, 327, 329, 
401, 420. 
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some Inconveniences might attend the disannulling them; but it 
is Our Duty to desire, that you will not for the future give your As- 
sent to any Laws of the like Nature.** 


On May 8, 1761, the colony’s agent wrote to clarify this ac- 
tion: 


Lord Sandys having in his hand four acts for lotteries, he inveigh’d 
against them as mischievous in their nature, destructive to labor 
and industry, and introductive of the spirit of gaming, ever at- 
tended with many ill consequences. In excuse for these acts, I ob- 
served that the distresses occasioned by the heavy expence of the 
war, of which the province had taken so large a part, had probably 
brought these lotteries into use; and the whole board having con- 
curr’d with his lordship in declaring their evil nature, I told their 
lordships I wou’d take the first opportunity of acquainting the 
General Court with their sentiments thereupon. It is needless to 
say that many of the most able statesmen as well as divines have al- 
ways declared against the use of lotteries.** 


Evidently the legislature had acted in regard to another lot- 
tery before this letter was received, for a scheme for {2,000 was 
adopted in 1761 to rebuild Faneuil Hall after its destruction 
by fire. The list of managers for the undertaking reads like a 
Boston Who’s Who of that period: Thomas Cushing, Samuel 
Hewes, John Scollay, Benjamin Austin, Samuel Phillips Sav- 
age, Ezekiel Lewis, and Samuel Sewall. John Hancock signed 
some of the tickets.** This venture was successful, but the cost 
of completing the hall proved greater than expected, and a 
second drawing was allowed in 1762.” 

Heedful of the instructions from the Lords of Trade, Gov- 

23 Governor Bernard, “Official Papers,” 1x, 186-187. This prohibition was re- 


affirmed by the circular letter of June 30, 1769. See Royal Instructions to Brit- 
ish Colonial Governors, 1, 200. 


24 Quoted by Douglas, “The Financial History of Massachusetts,” 1, 100-101. 


25 Brooks, Curiosities of the Old Lottery, 13-15; Province of Massac..usetts 
Bay, The Acts and Resolves . . . , tv, 425. In the collection of the Boston Public 
Library are twelve tickets for this lottery signed by Hancock. A ticket in the 
second drawing is endorsed by him as part owner. 


26 Province of Massachusetts Bay, The Acts and Resolves . . . , 1v, 537. 
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ernor Bernard felt an explanation desirable. On May 3, 1762, 
he wrote: 


I take notice of this act only to declare that I am not unmindful of 
your Lordships orders concerning Lottery acts, from which I hope 
this act will not be considered as a departure altho it does make 
some addition to the sum originally granted. Faneuil Hall, the 
noblest public room in North America was burnt down about a 
year and a half ago. It belonged to the town & should have been 
rebuilt by a general tax but the great losses by fire which the in- 
habitants have suffered made that method to raise the money im- 
practicable." 


Since the Lords accepted the excuse, the Assembly in 1763, on 
the same reasoning, sanctioned raising £ 300 more for the New- 
bury bridge.** 

In the meantime the housing situation at Harvard College 
had become intolerable, and agitation was begun in 1762 to 
remedy the condition by a drawing. Governor Bernard post- 
poned action until he could write London.” Permission was 
granted, but it was not until June, 1765, that the General 
Court authorized the institution to seek £3,200, since, be- 
cause of the expense the government had borne in building 
Hollis Hall and repairing “Harvard College,” it could not “be 
expected that any further provision should be made out of the 
Public Treasury; so that no other resort is left but to private 
Benefaction, which it is conceived, will be best excited by 
means of a Lottery.” ** In spite of these high hopes the project 
was destined to fail. In 1771 a fresh group of directors was ap- 
pointed, only to leave without taking action. A third set gave 

27 Governor Bernard, “Official Papers,” 1, 56-57. 

28 Province of Massachusetts, The Acts and Resolves .. . , tv, 615. 


29 Governor Bernard, “Official Papers,” 11, 60-62. 


80 The managers were Thomas Hubbard, Treasurer of the coilege; Harrison 
Gray; Thomas Flucker, Secretary of the Province; John Winthrop, Professor; 
Edward Holyoke, President of the college; Joseph Lee; and Thomas Gray. 
Benjamin Pierce, A History of Harvard University (Cambridge, 1833), 229; John 
Noble, “Harvard College Lotteries,” Colonial Society of Massachusetts, FPubli- 
cations, Xxvi, 165. . 
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notice in 1775 that “unless the College would take off a num- 
ber of tickets, which were unsold, they would resign their 
trust.”” The outcome is found in a note in the college records: 
“N. B. The Managers of the aforesaid Lottery afterw’d gave it 
up, the war breaking out.” ** 

All of the effects of the Revolutionary War were not adverse 
for lottery advocates, however, for there was no longer any 
need of London’s permission to initiate schemes and the exi- 
gencies of the period furnished new incentives for expanded 
activity. On May 1, 1778, the legislature passed an act to raise 
$750,000 as a bounty for officers and men enlisting in the army 
for three years. Payment of prizes of $50 and upward was de- 
ferred until January 1, 1783, with six per cent interest. It was 
also agreed that as a beginning only $143,000 would be raised 
in four classes. On June 16, 1778, such severe punishments as 
whipping, fining, and imprisonment were imposed on anyone 
circulating counterfeit tickets. The first drawing involved 25,,- 
ooo chances at six dollars each, 6,374 of which were awards; 
one for $4,000, one for $2,000, two for $1,000, etc., and 5,550 
for $10. The advertisements strongly appealed to the buyers’ 
patriotism. 


The Directors flatter themselves they shall be able soon to com- 
pleat the First Class, when they consider the Money to be raised is 
to be applied to the benevolent Purpose of rewarding those Offi- 
cers and Soldiers who have endured Want, Hardship and Toil, 
and hazarded every Danger for the Safety of their Country, and 
who, when Government, through a Series of unfortunate Events, 
was unable in some Instances to comply with its Promises for their 
Support and Comfort, nobly scorn’d to shrink from the Post of 
Danger, and, like their great Leader, resolved never to survive the 
Ruin & Desolation of their Country.*? 


On January 26, 1779, the managers began selling the t venty 
thousand tickets of the second class at ten dollars each, pur- 
81 Josiah Quincy, The History of Harvard University (Boston, 1860), u, 162- 
163; Noble, “Harvard College Lotteries,” xxvm, 166. 
32 Quoted by Douglas, “The Financial History of Massachusetts,” 1, 110-111. 
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chasable with the May, 1777, or April, 1778, issues of conti- 
nental currency. The third, consisting of chances at fifteen dol- 
lars each, started on March 11. The last, patterned on the third 
which had “met with general approbation,” began July 1, 
1779, and concluded the following January at Faneuil Hall. 
By this time public ardor had cooled, and the enterprise 
proved difficult to complete. On the whole, however, the ven- 
ture may be considered successful, a surprising fact in view of 
the times, the large number of tickets, and the competition of 
the United States Lottery then being conducted by Congress.** 
; Three schemes followed in 1779; one of £4,500 for a bridge 
over the Housatonock River,” a second of {60,000 for widen- 
ing and “amending” Charlestown’s streets, and a third of 
£250,000 to repair Long Wharf in Boston.** The amounts 
proposed indicate clearly the prevailing inflation. By an act 
of June 14, 1780, $200,000 was to be secured for improving the 
road from Westfield to Great Barrington in the counties of 
Berkshire and Hampshire. This undertaking proved unpopu- 
lar, partly because twenty instead of the customary fifteen per 
cent of the prizes was withheld, and partly because the people 
were temporarily tired of such projects. At least one petition 
was filed for repeal of the act, and three of the managers re- 
fused to serve, saying, ‘Lotteries are a Burden in the commu- 
nity,” and “nothing but the most urgent necessity to effect a 
purpose of public utility can justify the raising money by Lot- 
tery.” But the protests went unheeded.** Something of this dis- 
gruntlement probably contributed to the failure in 1781 to 
raise £20,400 by this means for clothing Massachusetts’ part 
of the Continental Army. The undertaking was later canceled 
for lack of public response,*’ though two other licenses were 
83 Douglas, “The Financial History of Massachusetts,” 1, 111-115. 
34 Province of Massachusetts Bay, The Acts and Resolves . . . , xxi, 221. 


85 A. R. Spofford, “Lotteries in American History,” American Historical As- 
sociation, Annual Report for the Year 1892, 178-179; Douglas, “The Financial 
History of Massachusetts,” 1, 115. 


36 Douglas, “The Financial History of Massachusetts,” 1, 116. 
87 State of Massachusetts, Acts and Resolves, 1781, 28, 921. 
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granted in the same year for a bridge over the Chekebee Riv- 
er and a paper mill at Milton.* 

The next eight years saw fourteen authorizations intended to 
raise a total of £24,180 and offering prizes in excess of £ 160,- 
111. The most unusual one of this group was the Massachu- 
setts Land Lottery of 1786 to dispose of fifty townships in the 
region which was later the state of Maine. It offered the ex- 
tremely popular inducement of containing no blanks. Twenty 
tickets were bought by the President and Fellows of Harvard 
College, who subsequently became the possessors of 2,720 acres 
of wilderness.** Another interested party was Hugh Orr of 
Bridgewater, who in May, 1787, sent word to the General 
Court that he had two Scotchmen in his employ who knew 
something of cotton spinning machines. Since England would 
not allow this type of machinery to be exported, the Court, 
greatly interested, voted Orr and his men f 200 and six chances 
in the land raffle to encourage their efforts. With the funds 
thus gained the first stock-card and spinning jenny in the Unit- 
ed States were made.* 

Though unsuccessful in securing approval to revive the 
scheme “granted the University . . . before the Commence- 
ment of the late War,” Harvard did benefit from a project in 
1788, whose purpose was “to encourage the efforts of ingenu- 
ity” and the “advancement of Science and the public good” by 
raising £550 to buy an orrery, or planetarium, built by Joseph 
Pope. The undertaking enabled the school not only to pur- 
chase the instrument and pay all expenses but also to realize a 
profit of £71: 14: 9.** 

Some of the problems which faced entrepreneurs are shown 
by the managers’ experiences in the £1,200 scheme for Wil- 

38 Acts and Resolves, 1781, 567, 593- 

3® Noble, “Harvard College Lotteries,” xxvu, 163 fn. 


40 J. B McMaster, A History of the People of the United States (New York, 
1283-1913), 1, 298; State of Massachusetts, Acts and Resolves, 1787, 546. 

#1 Noble, “Harvard College Lotteries,” xxvu, 167-169. The records of the Cor- 
poration contain a list of the expenses connected with the lottery. Spofford, 
“Lotteries in American History,” 179. 
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liamstown Free School in 1788. By shifting their drawings to 
Boston in hopes of a better market, they came into competi- 
tion with the Charlestown lottery, whose cutthroat tactics soon 
impelled them to withdraw from that field. They were also 
forced to cope with currency difficulties, and on December 28, 
1789, announced, “The extreme scarcity of cash has also in- 
duced them to determine upon making sale of the remaining 
tickets on contracts for neat cattle. . . .’’ This concession led 
to trouble in determining the cash value of livestock, with 
some of the settlements dragging on for years until the direct- 
ors finally accepted consolidated notes, new emission, old con- 
tinental money, wheat, or cattle in payment. However, with 
all these impediments the institution cleared $3,449.09." 

By 1789 Massachusetts had entered a period of speculation 
unequalled in her past history. The Reverend William Bent- 
ley of Salem, a close observer, wrote in his diary in February, 
1790, that the legislature was swamped with petitions for new 
drawings and the desire for adventuring was so great that 
brokers “have speculated upon the purchase of Tickets, a 
speculation before unknown in America.” * A letter from the 
Reverend Jeremy Belknap of Boston to Ebenezer Hazard of 
Philadelphia on March 23, 1790, indicated the public’s enthu- 
siasm. 


You could scarcely imagine what a rage we have here for lotteries. 
8,000 tickets sold in four days, in the Marblehead lottery. . . . I 
wonder Secretary Hamilton does not hit upon a lottery. It would 
be more popular than laying a duty of salt, which, if he does, will 
greatly injure our fisheries.“* 


On April 1, 1790, Bentley again recorded his observations: 


The attention to Lotteries is so great that a Gazette extra-ordinary 
was printed . . . to announce the fortunate members in the first 
Class of Marblehead Lottery. The effects are already visible, the 


42 L. W. Spring, A History of Williams College (Boston, 1917), 34-37- 
43 William Bentley, Diary (Salem, 1914), 1, 135-139. 


44 Jeremy Belknap, “Papers,” Massachusetts Historical Society, Collections, 
Fifth Series, 1, 217. 
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poorest people are spending their time & interest to purchase 
Tickets. . . . The sale is amazing rapid, hundreds sell at a time 
for speculation, & there is hardly a person who is not an adventurer 
& sometimes large parties buy conjointly so as to pay themselves 
their money again.** 


Despite the protest of a few cool heads speculation raged un- 
abated until the market became glutted by the sheer number 
of chances offered.** Belknap wrote on March 18, 1791, “Yes- 
terday began drawing the State Lottery. The mania is coming 
to a crisis. I expect to see many wry faces before it is over.” *’ 
After this undertaking to raise £10,000 many losers began pro- 
testing, and again such schemes temporarily fell into general 
disfavor. Bentley noted, “of the last Semi Annual Lottery it 
is said that Boston lost 25,000 dollars, & Salem, above 3,000.” * 
In a public address on May 26, 1791, Governor John Hancock 
characterized such projects as a species of gambling calculated 
to ensnare and injure citizens guiltless of the vice in its com- 
mon form.** This view was approved by many, and until 1794 
no other licenses were granted.” 

In 1794, however, as a renewal of its franchise of 1772, Har- 
vard College was allowed four years to raise £8,000 for a new 
building.** This action by the legislature provoked an out- 
burst of protests. Joel Barlow’s denunciation of lotteries be- 
fore the National Convention of France was reprinted in the 
newspapers, and the late Governor Hancock’s stand was wide- 
ly quoted. Bentley observed on February 25, 1794, ““The idea 

45 Bentley, Diary, 1, 157-158. 

46 Salem Gazette, June 29, 1790; Bentley, Diary, 1, 231. 

47 Belknap, “Papers,” m1, 248. 

48 Bentley, Diary, 1, 258. 

49 J. S. Davis, Essays in the Earlier History of American Corporations (Cam- 
bridge, 1917), 1, 327; Bentley, Diary, 1, 263. 

5° On March 27, 1792, Bentley recorded that, “The Gazette abounds w: h in- 
vections against Tontine, Lotteries, & etc.” Bentley, Diary, 1, 357. 

51 State of Massachusetts, Acts and Resolves, 1794, 5; S. E. Morison, Three 
Centuries of Harvard, 1636-1936 (Cambridge, 1937), 173; Noble, “Harvard Col- 
lege Lotteries,” xxvu1, 169-170, 176-178; Quincy, History of Harvard University, 
i, 273. 
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of Lotteries are reprobated seriously by some people,’’ but add- 
ed in July, “This liberty for building Colleges, & meeting 
Houses seems a public license to the clergy for speculation, 
which many of them cheerfully embrace.”** Opposition did 
not, however, noticeably affect the project, and the college 
cleared around $11,435, which was added to other funds to 
build Stoughton Hail. 

Although a considerable portion of the public appeared to 
be still willing to purchase tickets, the official attitude of the 
General Court was stiffening. Their consent was to be given 
less and less frequently in the future. The next schemes came 
in 1795 for $2,000 to repair the road from Ipswich and Man- 
chester to Gloucester, and in 1796 to complete Back-Cove 
bridge and to benefit the South Hadley Falls canal.* The last 
was still selling chances in 1803. It was not until three years 
later (1799) that New Hampshire’s Amoskeag canal was able 
to convince the authorities that it should be authorized to 
seek $9,000 by this means. This project, however, had difficulty 
in disposing of its lots and gained only $5,000.*° Seven more 
years passed before sanction was given for $10,000 to finish 
Hatfield bridge, and for $30,000 for Harvard College. Over 
a period of six years the school held seven drawings with a par 
value of $805,000; including the premiums charged by the 
brokers, the total amount involved was not less than $1,250,- 
ooo and cleared $29,000. More than $680,000 was paid out as 
prizes, and the cost of operations, commissions, publicity, etc., 
totalled approximately $90,000. The profit helped to erect 
Holsworthy Hall.* 


52 Bentley, Diary, 1, 83, 97- 

58 Morison, Three Centuries of Harvard, 173; Noble, “Harvard College Lot- 
teries,” xxvul, 178-182. 
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In 1808 New Hampshire's Dixville road was exempted from 
the penalties on “foreign” chances, but no local undertakings 
were legalized until 1812, when five years was set as the limit 
for raising $15,000 for the completion of repairs on Plymouth 
Beach.** Two years later the Assembly granted legal immuni- 
ty for the Union Canal Company's (New Hampshire) tickets, 
a plan to link Massachusetts and New Hampshire with Ver- 
mont, which was hailed as a means “to make Boston advance 
like New York.” 1815 saw a franchise for $20,000 to rebuild 
the Connecticut River bridge at Springfield.” The end of the 
policy of authorization came in February, 1816, with approval 
for raising $12,000 to restore the Kennebec River bridge at 
Augusta.” This did not mean the end of lottery activity, how- 
ever, for several previous grants operated after that date, but 
it did mark the lull before the gathering storm of public dis- 
approval. 

In 1816 the legislature voted to extend the time on the li- 
cense issued to the town of Plymouth until $16,000 had been 
realized. By 1821 the directors still claimed non-completion, 
and the Senate set up a committee under Peter Chardon 
Brooks to investigate the status quo of all such enterprises. 
This group reported on three. Two of these, the Union Canal 
and Springfield bridge, were found to be in order. The for- 
mer had drawn six classes and sold $467,328 worth of tickets, 
but showed a net loss of $5,647 from expenses and bad debts. 
It was asking for an extension of its privilege to operate in 
Massachusetts. The Springfield bridge’s franchise would ex- 
pire in June. But the third, the Plymouth Beach lottery, re- 
vealed such strong evidence of fraud that a special committee 
of both houses to examine it was recommended.” 


58 Commonwealth of Massachusetts, Laws, 1810, 391; Laws, 1812, 585. 


5° Commonwealth of Massachusetts, Private and Special Statutes, tv, 556; 
Brooks, Curiosities of the Old Lottery, 40-41. 


6° Commonwealth of Massachusetts, Laws, 1815, 7. 
61 Laws, 1816, 150. 


62 Anon., “Peter Chardon Brooks,” The New England Historical and Gene- 
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This was done with Brooks again in charge. The report 
stated that “beyond the admission of a doubt” the approved 
amount had been obtained, and that as early as May, 1814, the 
three then completed installments, even after deduction of all 
charges allowed by the enacting law, had cleared $22,718.97, 
an excess of $7,718.97. The investigators were “at loss to con- 
jecture” why the undertaking had not closed at that time! The 
members of the hearing refrained, they said, from expressing 
decided disapproval of lotteries, “under the impression that 
if the late disclosures . . . are insufficient to prove their perni- 
cious tendency, nothing which they can say could be of any 
avail.” ** The exposure of this fraud dealt the death blow to 
such grants in Massachusetts, although the system did not pass 
away without a struggle. 

The problem then became one of stopping the sale of tick- 
ets in projects chartered outside the state which, in spite of 
the act of 1818 prescribing penalties of from $50 to $5,000 
against the practice, continued to find a ready market. Advo- 
cates of such schemes were even able to amend the law in 1825, 
so that the maximum fine for “foreign” lots was reduced to 
$100. In 1826 sponsors of a proposed canal from Boston to the 
Hudson River asked for a lottery, arguing that over $250,000 
was spent annually in the face of the statute prohibiting the 
traffic. That, to them, showed the people were against govern- 
mental interference or restraint. As this sum was lost, was it 
not politic to secure those benefits derived by others? Their 
move, along with Jacksonianism, sale of liquor, and the ques- 
tion of free bridges, became the main issues in the state elec- 
tions of 1827." 

One of the more important results of the controversy was 
the Hanover Association of Young Men, organized in January, 
1827, by Lyman Beecher, pastor of the Hanover Street Church, 
to assert the position of orthodox Christians in politics. Its 
stand on lotteries without a doubt greatly influenced the legis- 


63 For a copy of this report, see Gordon, Lectures on Lotteries . . . , 63-67. 
64 Justin Winsor, The Memorial History of Boston (Boston, 1881), tv, 166. 
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lature’s decision to disapprove the canal company’s request.* 
Sponsors of a plan to finish Bunker Hill Monument by a series 
of drawings sought sanction from the General Court in 1830. 
Beecher and his cohorts once more stripped for battle. James 
White, a member of the Association, related how Beecher 
“stamped indelibly the brand of infamy on lotteries” in a spe- 
cial opposition sermon to which the members of the Assembly 
were invited. The next day the proposal was overwhelmingly 
rejected.” 

The evasion of the law against “foreign” chances caused Lit- 
tle comment until an occurrence in February, 1833, electri- 
fied the state. An outstanding young man, 35 years old and for 
ten years bookkeeper and treasurer of a large Boston mercan- 
tile house, committed suicide. He had gambled away his prop- 
erty and $18,000 of the company’s in lottery speculation. Ac- 
tion was stirred by a resolution of the House to inquire into 
the matter, a message from the Governor asking that steps be 
taken to choke off the evil, and a petition by numerous impor- 
tant local citizens to the same effect.* 

A legislative committee found violations so great that the 
yearly traffic of tickets in Boston alone amounted to more than 
a million dollars. They urged that advantage be taken of the 
public excitement to strengthen the ineffective anti-lottery 
statutes, and that other governments be asked to coéperate in 
a fight for complete abolition. Their recommendations, in- 
corporated into the law of March 23, 1833, marked the end 

65 Lyman Beecher, Autobiography, Charles Beecher, editor (London, 1865), 
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of such schemes in Massachusetts. By this act any person who 
sold or offered to sell chances or was concerned in any drawing 
was to be fined not less than $100 or more than $2,000. A sec- 
ond violation was subject to the same fine and from three to 
twelve months in jail. People advertising tickets, a lottery 
where chances could be bought, or in any manner enticing 
others to adventure, forfeited from $30 to $100 for each of- 
fense. The punishment for making or selling billets in ficti- 
tious enterprises was from one to three years’ confinement in 
the state prison. The commonwealth claimed all prize money 
received by an inhabitant. By this move Massachusetts be- 
came the second state to provide for total abolition, Pennsyl- 
vania having taken the step some twenty-two days earlier. 

Such schemes had been worth while when first undertaken. 
In releasing much-needed funds for the hard-pressed treasury, 
they tapped resources which could not have been reached by 
taxation. But by 1833 the commonwealth was able to accom- 
plish the aims which of necessity had been left to private ini- 
tiative. In a period of a little less than one hundred years, the 
legislature authorized some fifty-one lotteries, roughly divid- 
ed into the following categories: seven for use of the govern- 
ment, nine for individual towns, six for churches and schools, 
twenty-four for internal improvements, four to aid infant in- 
dustries, and one for a group of private individuals. Eventual 
realization that the gains in money did not compensate for the 
losses suffered from frauds and evil effects of the lottery acted 
to create a state-wide condemnation of a device which had once 
enjoyed almost universal approval. With the passage of time, 
however, the defects of the system are again being forgotten 
and perhaps the day will come when the desire for speculation 
will overwhelm the advice of the cautious and the lottery will 
once more become legal. 


69 Commonwealth of Massachusetts, Laws Passed at Sessions of the General 
Court, 1831-1833 (Boston, 1833), 721-726. 











EMERSON AND THE POLITICAL 
ECONOMISTS 


JOHN C. GERBER 


R Emerson economic laws and phenomena were reflec- 
tions or “publications” of great spiritual truths, just as na- 
ture itself is such a reflection or publication. “True political 
economy,” he wrote, “is not mean, but liberal, and on the pat- 
tern of the sun and sky.”* What he believed about the stuff of 
economics, however, he did not necessarily believe about the 
economists—or political economists, as they were called in his 
day. In most cases, he was sure, the political economists failed 
to realize the potentialities of their material: they robbed it 
of its broad significance and reduced it to trivia or, worse, fal- 
sity. With notable exceptions he thought their outlook limit- 
ed, their writing unprovocative, and their conclusions inade- 
quate. 

To understand why he felt so, we must first examine his 
distinction between the reason and the understanding. For 
Emerson this difference was a profound one. In writing to his 
brother Edward in 1832, he explained the two faculties in this 
way: 


Now that I have used the words, let me ask you do you draw the 
distinction of Milton Coleridge & the Germans between Reason & 
Understanding. I think it a philosophy itself. & like ali truth very 
practical. . . . Reason is the highest faculty of the soul—what we 
mean often by the soul itself; it never reasons, never proves, it 
simply perceives; it is vision. The Understanding toils all the time, 
compares, contrives, adds, argues, near-sighted bui strong-sighted, 
dwelling in the present the expedient the customary. Beasts have 
some understanding but no Reason. Reason is potentially perfect 

1 The Complete Works of Ralph Waldo Emerson, Edward W. Emerson, edi- 
tor (Boston, 1903-1904), Vu, 152. This edition will hereinafter be referred to as 
Works. For a detailed analysis of Emerson’s attitude toward economic phe- 


nomena and laws, see Alexander Kern’s “Emerson and Economics,” New Enc- 
LAND QUARTERLY, X111, 678-696 (December, 1940). 
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in every man—Understanding in very different degrees of strength. 


The understanding, then, is the faculty which analyzes and 
generalizes the evidence presented to it by the senses. To it 
fall the ordinary, everyday problems of mathematics and fi- 
nance, of politics and economics, of anything dependent upon 
analysis, argument, or logic. The difficulty, of course, is that 
the understanding, being finite, cannot grapple with the infi- 
nite. It is constantly subject to error. It is susceptible to the 
physical disabilities of the body, it is limited by the individ- 
ual’s experience, and it is swayed by custom, interest, and emo- 
tion. As a result, its conclusions are always of an inferior na- 
ture and never to be accepted as final. 

For man’s reason, however, error is impossible since by its 
very nature, which is divine, it can disclose only that which is 
true and ineluctable. Revelations of the reason, therefore, 
are necessary if errors of the understanding are to be corrected 
and false action prevented. One of these revelations, possibly 
the most important, is that the physical world is not final and 
real in the sense that the understanding supposes it to be, but 
only an emanation, a reflection, of the spiritual world. Its ob- 
jects and laws, though possessing a temporary validity of their 
own, are ultimately important only as symbols of realities and 
laws of the higher order of the spirit. Thus the reason turns 
our this-world ends into means, its causes into effects, and its 
realities into appearances. Where the understanding finds 
multiplicity, the reason discloses unity; where the under- 
standing fumbles with complexity, the reason reduces it quick- 
ly to simplicity; where the understanding falters before the 
infinite, the reason discloses laws and tendencies and great 
cosmic purposes. For Emerson, therefore, it was clear that 
without the reason our postulates about man, nature, and the 

2 The Letters of Ralph Waldo Emerson, R. L. Rusk, editor (New York, 1939) 
1, 412-413. The Platonic scale on which the reason and understanding appear at 


separate levels is explained by Walter Blair and Clarence Faust in “Emerson's 
Literary Method,” Modern Philology, xu, 80-81 (November, 1944). 
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universe must be untrue, and our theories and actions based on 
those postulates invalid. 

Unfortunately, the reason, as Emerson conceived of it, op- 
erates only fitfully in most of us and in some of us not at all. 
It must, consequently, be stimulated into action, and for such 
stimulation we must turn to our great men. 


Great men serve us as insurrections do in bad governments. The 
world would run into endless routine, and forms incrust forms, till 
the life was gone. But the perpetual supply of new genius shocks 
us with thrills of life, and recalls us to principles.* 


The requisite for greatness is the same regardless of the indi- 
vidual’s particular occupation or interest. To be great, the 
political economist, like the poet or philosopher, must shock 
us and recall us to principles. 

When he turned to the economists themselves, however, 
Emerson found too little “shock.” What he looked for were 
economic pronouncements based on the postulates which he 
found so provocative: a unified and purposeful universe gov- 
erned at both the spiritual and physical levels by universal 
laws, the symbolic nature of the physical world, the real and 
permanent nature of the spiritual world, the identity of the in- 
dividual soul with the Over-Soul, the ameliorative tendency 
in human affairs, the inevitable compensation for both good 
and evil. What he too often felt he found was theory based on 
the limited perceptions of the understanding: political econ- 
omy reduced to comparing, contriwing, and arguing. With the 
possible exception of Adam Smith, Emerson found no great 
men among the economists. 


I 


Adam Smith’s assumption of a natural order in which the 
individual should be allowed as much liberty as possible could 
have been expected to appeal to Emerson. He welcomed those 
doctrines of Smith which he felt were compatible with that as- 


3 Works, x, 102. 
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sumption, especially laissez faire and free trade. But he only 
nominally accepted the idea of balance between the agricul- 
tural and industrial, and he was dubious about the ultimate 
usefulness of specialization. For his own reasons, too, he had 
reservations about Smith’s labor theory of value and his basic 
doctrine of self-interest. 

Though their terms are quite different, the arguments of 
Smith and Emerson at some points are surprisingly parallel. 
Like Emerson, Smith grounded the peculiarly economic doc- 
trine of laissez faire in metaphysics.‘ Explicitly in The Theory 
of the Moral Sentiments and implicitly in The Wealth of Na- 
tions, he assumed that the original and best order is a natural 
one in which the instinct of self-interest is allowed full play. 
Self-interest in turn manifests itself in man’s propensity to 
barter for the purpose of bettering his economic position. It 
does not follow, however, that activity for purely personal ends 
will lead to public harm, for the clash of innumerable self-in- 
terests usually results in social balance and ultimate public 
good. In other words, Adam Smith’s self-interest was really 
an enlightened or inspired self-interest that can (but does not 
always) result in individual prosperity without the perversion 
of social values. Unfortunately, governments by interfering 
and by favoring one set of interests against another destroy this 
equilibrium and hence the natural order of things. Regulatory 
laws can result only in discrimination against individuals and 
in the maladjustment of society. Obviously, then, the only sal- 
utary policy, in Smith’s opinion, is that of laissez faire in which 
the activities of government are confined to the problems of 
civil justice and common defense and to the maintenance of a 
few indispensable works and institutions. It is important, how- 
ever, to notice that Smith admitted the existence of weaknesses 
in the natural order and the consequent need for certain gov- 

4 If the sequence of books mentioned from time to time in the Journals can 
be relied upon, it seems likely that Emerson first became acquainted with 
Smith’s ideas in the pages of Dugald Stewart. If this is so, he probably received 


the impression that Smith was more of a metaphysician than he really was—or 
at least than he was in the Wealth of Nations. 
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ernmental services. Indeed, had he not been attacking the mer- 
cantilistic abuses, he might not have gone so far as he did, for 
Smith did not believe that laissez faire was always good, or al- 
ways bad.° 

Beginning with a similar postulate, Emerson reached the 
same conclusion—and went beyond it. He, too, assumed a nat- 
ural order, the harmony inherent in the eternal Unity. This 
harmony is perceivable in nature’s laws and is accessible to 
man through his reason. At its best, therefore, individual ac- 
tion becomes a reflection or publication of spiritual truth. 
When this is so, any betterment of the individual is automat- 
ically betterment of the group, for “my right and my wrong 
is their right and their wrong.’’* But, for Emerson, any attempt 
to dominate the action of another sets up a false and hence an 
impoverishing relation. “Whenever I find my dominion over 
myself not sufficient for me, and undertake the direction of 
him also, I overstep the truth, and come into false relations to 
him.”? Likewise, any but the most limited control on the part 
of government is detrimental. ““This undertaking for another 
is the blunder which stands in colossal ugliness in the govern- 
ments of the world. . . . Hence the less government we have 
the better,—the fewer laws, and the less confided power.” * Out 
of such reasoning came Emerson’s concept of laissez faire: ‘‘Af- 
fairs themselves show the way in which they should be han- 
dled.” *® This is a concept which Smith himself had not held, 
for Emerson did not admit any weaknesses in the natural or- 
der and consequently did not specify particular fields in which 
government could be useful. In fact, at one time he was will- 
ing to do away with even its service functions.” 

The interaction of supply and demand was to Emerson a far 

5 For a demonstration of this, see Jacob Viner, “Adam Smith and Laissez 
Faire,” Adam Smith, 1776-1926 (Chicago, 1928), 155. 

6 Works, m1, 214. 

7 Works, m1, 214. 

® Works, 1, 214-215. 

® Works, x, 64. 
10 Works, 1, 385-386. 
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better regulator of economic activity than governmental meas- 
ures could hope to be. Economic production, he felt, results 
from the application of mind to the laws of nature. Now one 
of these is the law of supply and demand: demand creates the 
supply; supply tempers and sometimes creates the demand. 
In Emerson’s opinion, an economic system, built in conform- 
ance with this principle, has all nature behind it. But impede 
natural action by government control and the whole econom- 
ic process collapses. Production is impaired, wealth is restrict- 
ed—both private and public—and ultimately since the stand- 
ard of living is lowered, the culture of civilization is under- 
mined. 


The basis of political economy is non-interference. The only safe 
rule is found in the self-adjusting meter of demand and supply. 
Do not legislate. Meddle, and you snap the sinews with your sump- 
tuary laws. . . . The level of the sea is not more surely kept than is 
the equilibrium of value in society by the demand and supply; and 
artifice or legislation punishes itself by reactions, gluts and bank- 
ruptcies.™ 


Like Smith, Emerson believed that laissez faire was a prin- 
ciple which should operate between nations as well as with- 
in a single nation. Although the traditional attitude in New 
England had been favorable to free trade, in the late twenties 
and early thirties with the growth of the factories there arose 
a strong demand for protection. It was precisely at this time 
that Emerson expressed a preference for free trade. In 1830, 
he observed that, “It has been noticed that all a man’s views 
are of a piece. He is a friend of liberal religion; he will prob- 
ably be found a friend of free trade, and of free press, and of 
free discussion of truth.’’** In 1868, almost at the end of his 
productive career, he was saying the same thing with even 
more emphasis. “I have no knowledge of trade and there is 
not the sciolist who cannot shut my mouth and my under- 

11 Works, vi, 105-106. 


12 Journals of Ralph Waldo Emerson, Edward Waldo Emerson and Waldo 
Emerson Forbes, editors (Boston, 1909-1914), I, 313-314. 
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standing by strings of facts that seem to prove the wisdom of 
tariffs. But my faith in freedom of trade, as the rule, returns 
always.”** Free trade offered opportunity for all; it was the 
result of a deeper reliance upon the “kingdom of me.” Because 
of this, any man who wished to put the ideal into practice, to 
offer liberty instead of chaos, was obligated to stand for “free 
trade with all the world without toll or custom-houses.” * Ad- 
am Smith had defended free trade not so much for the ethics 
involved as for its economic usefulness. If Emerson realized 
this, he must have thought it inconsequential, for his direct 
comment on Smith lifts the whole problem into his own con- 
text. Smith with his law of trade was a carrier of the power of 
Nature.** 

Emerson must have dallied occasionally with the equivalent 
of a labor theory of value. He found a stimulus, he said, in 
Hume’s first proposition of political economy that “every- 
thing in the worid is purchased by labour, and our possessions 
are only causes of labour.” Then he quoted what he called Ad- 
am Smith’s first proposition to the effect that “all wealth is 
derived not from land, but from labour.”** He never ampli- 
fied these points, however, and ix is doubtful that he ever 
thought through the implications of a thorough-going labor 
theory of value. Furthermore, though he agreed with Smith 
that wealth depends upon the skill and judgment with which 
labor is applied, he identified judgment with “thought” or 
“mind.” Thus wealth resulted in his opinion from the appli- 
cation of mind to nature, the emphasis falling on man’s insight 
rather than his labor. “Intimate ties subsist between thought 
and all production; because a better order is equivalent to 
vast amounts of brute labor.” ** In such a manner the Classical 
labor theory was transformed into a Transcendental insight 

13 Journals, x, 228. 

14 Works, x1, 541. 

15 Works, x, 248. 


16 Journals, 1X, 340. 
17 Works, vi, 85. 
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theory, the difference being that the thinker received more 
credit and the laborer less.** 

Up to a point, Emerson agrees with Smith in wanting to 
keep a nice balance between the agricultural and the industri- 
al, though there is no direct evidence that he thought of this 
as a doctrine of Classical economics. He welcomed both: the 
agricultural because he visualized the farmer as tuned to na- 
ture’s laws and the guardian and controller of her tremendous 
energies, the industrial because it bade fair “to make the 
world plastic and to lift human life out of its beggary to a god- 
like ease and power.’ Both demonstrated the existence of 
natural law by showing the fruits of codperation with it; both, 
and especially the industrial, demonstrated the law of ameli- 
oration at work in human affairs. 

Had a selection been forced on him, however, Emerson 
would have undoubtedly admitted a preference for the agrar- 
ian state over the industrialized one. To his brother William 
he wrote in 1840, “I am grown a little impatient of seeing the 
inequalities all around me, am a little of an agrarian at heart 
and wish sometimes that I had a smaller house or else that it 
sheltered more persons.’’*° In fact, he was willing to accept so- 
cial revolution provided it would help the farmer. “I see no 
instant prospect of a virtuous revolution; yet I confess I should 
not be pained at a change which threatened a loss of some of 
the luxuries or conveniences of society, if it proceeded from a 
preference of the agricultural life out of the belief that our 
primary duties as men could be better discharged in that call- 
ing.” ** Whether Emerson was familiar with physiocratic doc- 
trines is not certain. The name of Quesnay, for instance, does 
not appear in his writings. What is probable, therefore, is that 
such physiocratic terms as “natural order” and “wise self-in- 


18 Emerson would have answered pro-labor objection to this by saying that 
in the ideal society the thinker and the laborer would be the same man. 

19 Works, vu, 158. One cannot refrain from pointing out the unconscious but 
prophetic pun on “plastic.” 

20 Letters, u, 371. 

21 Works, 1, 235. 
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terest” reached him through economists like Adam Smith and 
that the physiocratic concepts came to him in modified form 
through the American agrarians. We may assume that he knew 
Franklin's and Jefferson's writing in support of agrarian de- 
mocracy; possibly he was familiar, too, with the arguments of 
Taylor, Paulding, and Cooper. But whether he knew physi- 
ocracy in its original version or in its various American adap- 
tations, the fact remains that he found its essential bias con- 
genial both to his temperament and his philosophy. It is doubt- 
ful, therefore, that had the issue been forced he would have 
subscribed completely to Smith's belief in the desirability of a 
nice balance between the agricultural and the industrial. 

His attitude toward Smith’s principle of self-interest is 
clearer. He accepted it only with great reluctance. In the es- 
say on “Montaigne; or the Skeptic,” he lists some of the re- 
sistances to the “affirmative impulse,’ one of which is the pow- 
er of moods. Then he writes: 


This is the second negation; and I shall let it pass for what it will. 
As far as it asserts rotations of states of mind, I suppose it suggests 
its own remedy, namely in the record of larger periods. What is the 
mean of many states; of all the states? Does the general voice of ages 
affirm any principle, or is no community of sentiment discoverable 
in distant times and places? And when it shows the power of self- 
interest, I accept that as part of the divine law and must reconcile 
it with aspiration the best I can.” 


It is significant that there are few other clear allusions to this 
principle. Even in his essay on “Wealth” where he talks of the 
wants of men which drive them to economic effort and of the 
self-regulation in economic affairs, he avoids the term “‘self- 
interest” or any statement of the principle. Apparently the 
doctrine was too amoral for him, for he was at pains to oppose 
it with one of his most richly moral doctrines. Moreover, 
though there is danger here of over-refinement, the law of 
self-interest as proclaimed by the “general voice of the ages” is 


22 Works, tv, 176-177. 
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presumably a law discovered inductively and not intuitively.” 
In this sense, it would be a product of the understanding and 
hence a matter that one could properly accept with reluctance. 
(One suspects that Emerson did not really accept it at all since 
his method of reconciling it with aspiration is largely to ig- 
nore it.) Finally, there is correlative evidence in the fact that 
Frederick Hedge, another of the New England group, took 
occasion in a meeting of the Radical Club to deny that the 
Golden Rule must be interpreted for its fullest purport in the 
light of Smith’s doctrine of enlightened selfishness.** Clearly, 
for the Transcendentalists the principle of self-interest was 
not a “bright truth” of the reason. 

Emerson had reservations also about Smith’s concept of di- 
vision of labor. Although he was willing to admit that such di- 
vision made for more efficiency and greater production, he was 
at the same time afraid that it robbed men of strength and ver- 
satility. When fashions changed, he pointed out, when the rail- 
road succeeded the turnpike, whole towns were sacrificed be- 
cause their inhabitants knew how to do only a few things well. 
Emerson never went so far as Ruskin and certainly not so far 
as William Morris in resisting specialization, but he could be 
wistful on occasion for a system of manual labor which would 
remove the vicious competition which specialization engen- 
dered. 

Despite his reservations, both explicit and implicit, Emer- 
son was willing to suggest to a Boston audience that the Wealth 
of Nations, along with such works as the Novum Organon and 
Paradise Lost, was a “book of wisdom.” This was high praise. 
It would suggest that, on the whole, Emerson considered Ad- 
am Smith one of the great men of the ages, whose controlling 

29 It is interesting to note that Jacob Viner feels it necessary to make a 
somewhat similar observation about Smith. Smith’s argument about self-interest 
and public good, he writes, is “in form, at least, built up by detailed inference 
from specific data and by an examination of specific problems, and is not de- 


duced from wide-sweeping generalizations concerning the universe in general.” 
(Viner, Adam Smith, 1776-1926, 130.) 


24 Mrs. John T. Sargent, Sketches and Reminiscences of the Radical Club 
(Boston, 1880), 161-162. 
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principles are intuitively perceived. To be sure, Smith never 
reached the top level in Emerson's hierarchy: there was too 
much of the materialist about him for that. But it is safe to say 
that he ranked higher in Emerson's estimation than any of the 
other political economists and considerably higher than most. 
He was clearly not just a man of the understanding. 


II 


Of the three recognized developments of Adam Smith's the- 
ories—the utilitarian, the pessimistic, and the optimistic—Em- 
erson approved of only the third. With Carlyle he thought 
utilitarianism a “stinking philosophy.” Indeed, it was for him 
the theoretical equivalent for all that he disliked about ma- 
terialism: it was the outpouring of the understanding at its 
worst. Yet it is doubtful that he knew precisely what utilitari- 
anism was. 

There was much in the work of Jeremy Bentham, of course, 
that we should expect Emerson to disapprove. Bentham had 
rejected Adam Smith's belief in natural law and had substi- 
tuted a rational hedonism based on the assumption that hu- 
man action grows out of love for pleasure and hatred of pain. 
Pleasure he identified with goodness, pain with evil. Further- 
more, man, being a reasoning creature (what Emerson would 
call a creature of the understanding), can calculate the pleas- 
ure or pain likely to accrue to him from any given action, and 
act accordingly. Thus the criterion of public action is the 
greatest good for the greatest number. Such doctrines were giv- 
en a definitely economic twist when Bentham admitted that 
the accepted measure of the quantitative difference in pleas- 
ure is money.* There was much in John Stuart Mill, too, that 
we should expect Emerson to dislike. Like Bentham, Mill in 
using Maximum utility as the basic determinant refused to 
recognize the validity of any doctrine founded on “natural 
laws” or “natural rights.’’ His economics, moreover, were defi- 

25 It should be noted, however, that Bentham in attempting to qualify this 


point came near to stating a law for marginal utility. See Lewis H. Haney, 
History of Economic Thought (New York, 1936), 248-249. 
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nitely materialistic, although he did introduce an idealistic 
element when he declared that utilities benefiting the mind 
are superior to those which benefit only the body. 

On the other hand, there was much in utilitarianism that 
we should expect Emerson to commend. In economics, the 
utilitarians advocated free trade, the abolition of monopolies, 
unrestricted competition, and laissez faire. They attacked the 
corn laws and the unjust remnants of feudalism. They sup- 
ported penal and legal reform and were vigorous proponents 
of general education. Mill’s was definitely an optimistic phi- 
losophy, and in believing that the general tendency was toward 
the diminution of injustices, he was close to Emerson’s own 
faith in amelioration. 

Yet there is almost no direct comment in Emerson upon the 
specific doctrines of utilitarianism. Throughout his works, the 
term, appearing in its loosest sense, signifies a reprehensible at- 
tachment to material ends—to the physical rather than the spir- 
itual world. This conception, it is safe to say, he got from Car- 
lyle.** And Carlyle was patently unfair. In Sartor Resartus, a 
book that Emerson was instrumental in having published in 
America, Carlyle referred contemptuously to “the monster 
UTILITARIA,” and its satellites he called “Our European Mech- 
anisers.” In a letter to Emerson in 1836, he added that he had 
come to honor facts more than theories because Bentham and 
Bulwer had no part in the former.** Two years after the ap- 
pearance of Sartor, Emerson wrote to Elizabeth Peabody, “I 
had rather not understand in God’s world than understand 
thro’ & thro’ in Bentham’s or Spurzheim’s.”’* 

In “Self-Reliance” he alluded to Benthamism as an imposed 
classification, and in “Aristocracy” he said, “I know nothing 
which induces so base and forlorn a feeling as when we are 
treated for our utilities, as economists do, starving the imagi- 

26 See Letters, 1, 450, n. 


27 The Correspondence of Thomas Carlyle and Ralph Waldo Emerson, 1834- 
1872, C. E. Norton, editor (Boston, 1892), 1, 93. 


28 Letters, 1, 450. Also written in Journals, 1, 53}. 
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nation and the seatiment.”** In many respects, both Carlyle 
and Emerson were more favorably inclined to Mill than they 
were to Bentham. During Emerson's visit to Scotland in 1833, 
Carlyle called Mill the best mind he knew, adding that Mill 
had worked himself clear of Benthamism. Later, however, 
- Carlyle called Mill’s London Review “Hide-bound Radical- 
ism” and Emerson was hardly complimentary when he re- 
ferred to the “brag” in Mill. 

Possibly it should be made clear that Emerson consistently 
considered utilitarianism a peculiarly English doctrine. It 
flourished there, he felt, because of the natural bent of the na- 
tion. ““The bias of Englishmen to practical skill has reacted on 
the national mind. They are incapable of an inutility, and re- 
spect the five mechanic powers even in their song.” *° The re- 
sult was that “no priest dares hint at a Providence which does 
not respect English utility.”** Macaulay in Emerson’s estima- 
tion was such a priest. ““The brilliant Macaulay, who expresses 
the tone of the English governing classes of the day, explicitly 
teaches that good means good to eat, good to wear, material 
commodity; that the glory of modern philosophy is its direc- 
tion on ‘fruit’; to yield economical inventions; and that its 
merit is to avoid ideas and avoid morals.” * 

It is not difficult to summarize Emerson’s attitude toward 
Bentham and Mill since all of his references to them are of a 
piece. What is obvious is that he share: Carlyle’s antipathy for 
their doctrines without attempting to analyze the doctrines 
themselves. Apparently utilitarianism meant little more to 
Emerson than faith in economic commodities and the practi- 
cal aspects of life. As such, utilitarianism was stultifying and 
vicious, for its criteria were false and its aims paltry. It not on- 
ly relied upon the understanding; it explicitly denied princi- 
ples which Emerson accepted as truths of the reason. 

29 Works, x, 56. 

30 Works, v, 251. 

31 Works, V, 255. 
32 Works, Vv, 247. 
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Malthus and Ricardo, the chief thinkers of the pessimistic 
wing of Classical economy, Emerson also disliked. Chiefly he 
considered them materialists whose limited vision had misled 
them into distorted and unhappy conclusions. Both had quite 
omitted the element of human character and the reality of 
moral laws in their outlook upon the future of civilization. 

Thomas Malthus in the various editions of his Essay on the 
Principle of Population had presented the now famous theory 
that population, based on sex instinct, has a tendency to in- 
crease geometrically whereas subsistence, because of the law of 
diminishing returns,** has a tendency to increase only arith- 
metically. Population, then, must somehow be held within the 
limits set by the world’s power to produce. This is achieved 
through certain immediate checks: preventive ones like vice 
and moral restraint which result in fewer births, positive ones 
like war, famine, and disease which result in shorter life. The 
ultimate check is death from starvation. Even though Mal- 
thus did try to brighten his outlook in successive editions of his 
work, the implications were pessimistic enough to startle nine- 
teenth-century thinkers into fatalistic acquiescence or violent 
disagreement. 

To Emerson the theory was abhorrent. Malthus he consid- 
ered only a creature of the understanding—no intuition, no 
soul.** There is no satisfactory evidence, however, that Emer- 
son read Malthus, and certainly his references do not indicate 
detailed comprehension. In his journals for 1835, for instance, 
appears a characteristic statement: “Malthus existed to say, 
Population outruns food. . . .”** This is precisely what Mal- 
thus did not say, for he had been most careful to explain that 
he was talking only about tendencies. But whether he read him 
or not, Emerson would not consciously accept the theory that 
increasing population tends toward tragic consequences. In- 

83 Malthus was probably not cognizant of this as a law, although he fully 
realized that the extractive industries, for one reason or another, tended to lag 
behind the production necessary for a geometrical growth in population. 


%4 See, for instance, Works, vu, 150, and Journals, tv, 93. 
35 Journals, Vill, 422. 
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deed, few in America believed this, for all about them it was 
being daily demonstrated that the rate of subsistence could 
easily remain commensurate with that of population—even 
when population was increasing geometrically (thirty-five per 
cent a decade). “Malthus, when he stated that the mouths went 
on multiplying geometrically and the food only arithmetical- 
ly, forgot to say that the human mind was also a factor in po- 
litical economy, and that the augmenting wants of society 
would be met by the augmenting power of invention.” ** The 
drainage tiles of newly irrigated farms daily confuted him. De- 
spite his antipathy for Malthusianism, Emerson on several occa- 
sions expressed rather serious concern over population trends. 
Immigration, he realized, was posing serious problems for na- 
tive labor. As early as 1842, Edmund Hosmer, a neighbor 
whom Emerson admired greatly, could no longer make a de- 
cent living because the two hundred Concord Irish could so 
easily undersell him. Hosmer was a farmer, but Emerson could 
see that a similar problem was arising in the factory. What 
were American laborers to do when foreign workmen were 
willing to work for so much less? In “Considerations by the 
Way” Emerson made the astonishing suggestion that, if it 
knew how, government should check, not multiply, the popu- 
lation; otherwise population would go beyond the point at 
which the true law of action could operate. Every man who is 
born, he asserted, should ‘“‘be hailed as essential.’’** Emerson 
himself ‘‘once counted in a little neighborhood and found that 
every able-bodied man had say from twelve to fifteen persons 
dependent on him for material aid.” ** If such a condition were 
allowed to persist, he felt, the outcome could only be calami- 
ty—economically, politically, spiritually. All of this is closer to 
Malthusianism than Emerson would have probably liked to 
admit. Furthermore, it is an implicit denial of his belief in 
laissez faire. But such assertions in his work are rare, and are 
36 Works, vu, 162. 


37 Works, V1, 249. 
38 Works, V1, 250. 
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more than counterbalanced by his oft-repeated belief that 
thought can harness circumstance, and therefore that a man’s 
fortune is the fruit of his character. 

For the most part, Ricardo seems to have remained little 
more than a name for Emerson—and a name he did not like. 
Upon Ricardo’s intricate theories of rent and distribution and 
price, he remains almost completely silent. Either he was un- 
aware of them or thought them too dismally complicated and 
uninspiring to justify prolonged attention. There were no 
“bright truths” here. 

In his opposition to the pessimistic tendencies of Classical 
economy, Emerson identified himself with the so-called Amer- 
ican school of Daniel Raymond, A. H. Everett, and, particular- 
ly, Henry C. Carey. Followers of Adam Smith, these men nev- 
ertheless differed markedly from Malthus and Ricardo, and 
advanced conclusions which were often altogether contrary. 
That Emerson was aware of this difference is indicated by a 
passage in the essay on “Farming”: 


There has been a nightmare bred in England of indigestion and 
spleen among landlords and loom-lords, namely, the dogma that 
men breed too fast for the powers of the soil; that men multiply 
in a geometrical ration, whilst corn multiplies only in an arithmeti- 
cal; and hence that, the more prosperous we are, the faster we ap- 
proach these frightful limits: nay, the plight of every new genera- 
tion is worse than of the foregoing, because the first comers take 
up the best lands; the next, the second best; and each succeeding 
wave of population is driven to poorer, so that the land is ever 
yielding less returns to enlarging hosts of eaters. Henry Carey of 
Philadelphia replied: “Not so, Mr. Malthus, but just the opposite 
of so is the fact.” ** 


Carey had attacked Malthus on several scores. Postulating a 
beneficent God, a balanced universe, and an ameliorative tend- 
ency observable in human affairs, he argued: (1) that Mal- 
thusianism was a denial of God's basic nature, (2) that a larger 
human population was not only desirable but necessary in or- 


89 Works, Vil, 150-151. 
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der to compensate for the loss of lower animals killed off by 
the cultivation of woodlands and prairies, and (3) that in- 
creased population, far from bringing poverty and destitution, 
would actually augment a nation’s wealth. Essentially, Carey 
was an idealist, and his assumptions were obviously ones that 
Emerson could respond to. Carey even proclaimed the ascend- 
ancy of mind over matter, and of the intuition over the ra- 
tional faculties. 

That Emerson knew and approved of Carey is indicated by 
the quotation above and by the succeeding sentences in which 
he asserts that “the first planter, the savage, without helpers, 
without tools, looking chiefly to safety from his enemy—man 
or beast,—takes poor land. . . . The last lands are the best 
lands.”*® To contradict Ricardo, Carey had made this same 
point ten years before in his The Past, the Present, and the Fu- 
ture. But that Emerson could have approved of Carey's theory 
as a whole seems unlikely since Carey, like most men of the 
American school, was an ardent protectionist. Furthermore, 
Carey was rather clearly a proponent of Hamiltonian nation- 
alism—a creed which could hardly be squared with the cosmo- 
politanism implicit in Emerson’s support for free trade. Yet of 
all the followers of Adam Smith, Carey to Emerson must have 
been the most agreeable. 


Ill 


Had he wished, Emerson could not have avoided giving 
some thought to economic socialism since experimental com- 
munities like Brook Farm and Fruitlands were almost in his 
back yard. On no subject was he more undecided. He frankly 
admitted that he could not reconcile the socialist principle 
with his doctrine of the individual. Codperation for compe- 
tition, generosity for greed, thoughtfulness for unconcern, 
these were obviously changes to be desired. But what in the 

40 Works, vil, 151-152. Possibly, as his son suggests, Emerson had in mind 


the Great Meadows of Concord which are supposedly the best land in the dis- 
trict though they were the last to be cultivated successfully. 
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meantime was to happen to the self-reliant individual? And 
what of the practical difficulties? It was all very well to rattle 
theories of society, but suppose that the remedy killed more 
than it cured? Truly, there was much to be said on both sides. 

There was much, for instance, to be said for socialism. Cer- 
tainly the older forms had not been total failures. The monas- 
teries and convents had afforded homelife and peace, the So- 
ciety of Shakers had offered asylum to lonesome farmers and 
matrons, and even the colleges were always dear to their old 
bachelor professors! ‘““What hinders, then, that this Age, bet- 
ter advised, should endeavor to sift out of these experiments 
the false, and adopt and embody in a new form the advan- 
tage?” *? Moreover, a socialist community since it offered asso- 
ciation without compromise held out the especial bribe of 
friendship—a relationship too seldom achieved in the rush and 
among the obligations of ordinary living. Indeed, socialism 
was useful in Emerson’s eyes if it did no more than set men to 
thinking how certain goods, instead of being possessed by the 
few, might be enjoyed by the many. 

This last point merits some elaboration. How far was Emer- 
son willing to go toward accepting an economic theory based 
on class distinctions? That he acknowledged these distinctions 
is certain. As early as 1822 he wrote to John Boynton Hill that 
in Boston, as everywhere else, the inhabitants divided them- 
selves into three classes: the aristocracy of wealth and talents, 
the merchants and mechanics, and the lowest order of day la- 
borers and outcasts of every description.** Subsequently, he 
spoke of the conservatives and the democrats, the haves and 
the have-nots. In 1841, he told a Boston audience: ‘““The two 
parties which divide the state, the party of Conservatism and 
that of Innovation, are very old, and have disputed the pos- 
session of the world ever since it was made. This quarrel is the 
subject of civil history.” ** The Beards are quick to point out 


41 Journals, v, 458. 
42 Letters, 1, 110-111. 
438 Works, 1, 295. 
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that this was written six years before Marx and Engels star- 
tled Europe with their class interpretation of history. 

Basically, Emerson was against the rule by the wealthy since 
the wealthy were too often materialists, men of the senses and 
understanding only. Rule by such a group could only be false 
and odious, and result in a world based on the survival of the 
fittest. Furthermore, it was the rich who were responsible for 
class prejudice, and not the poor: 


They are opposed to you: yes, but first you are opposed to them: 
they, to be sure, malevolently, menacingly, with songs and rowdies 
and mobs; you cunningly, plausibly, and well-bred; you cheat, and 
they strike; you sleep and eat at their expense; they vote and threat- 
en and sometime throw stones, at yours.** 


The poor, Emerson believed, had a right to expect the support 
of the virtuous, the generosity of the wealthy, and the protec- 
tion of statesmen. In a more significantly economic sense, they 
had a right to share in the resources of the country. But Emer- 
son never stated or implied that they had a right to rule or to 
create a classless society. It was class prejudice that he disliked 
and not the existence of classes themselves. Rule by an upper 
class was wholly agreeable to him so long as the upper class 
consisted of “‘masters instructed in all the great arts of life.” * 
Such masters were to be wise, temperate, and cultivated men: 
men of reason who would have the insight and inner courage 
necessary to protect the poor and weak against the predatory. 
Clearly his thinking did not drift very far in the direction of 
Marxism.** 

#4 Charles and Mary Beard, The Rise of American Civilization (New York, 
1930), 780. 

45 Journals, v1, 100. 

46 Works, vul, 101. 


47 There is no evidence that Emerson read Marx unless one considers a sin- 
gle quotation in his journals as such: “The classes and the races too weak to 
master the new conditions of life must give way.” (vi, 351) There is no inter- 
pretation of or comment upon the quotation. Marx, during Emerson’s creative 
years, was not generally known in New England. Not even the records of the 
Radical Club kept by Mrs. Sargent mention him. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that Emerson’s comments upon socialism should be almost exclusively com- 
ments upon those varieties having their origins in France and England. 
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Nor was he willing to admit that the social experimentalists, 
like Owen, Fourier, and even Alcott, held a magic key to Uto- 
pia. In the first place, he felt the experiments, like Brook Farm 
and Fruitlands, were economically impractical. Fields would 
not plow themselves or hay gather itself into barns despite 
high purposes and fine-sounding conversation. Theory had 
to give way to fact, just as any Yankee knew it would, if theory 
refused to recognize fact. “If a man will kick a fact out of the 
window, when he comes back he finds it again in the chimney 
corner.” ** Here in 2%! its power was the law for things, the con- 
cept of laissez faire for the natural world. Secondly, Emerson 
would not admit that the socialists gained any new power 
through their codperative efforts. Bereft of its romance, social- 
ism was simply the arithmetic of the understanding. To battle 
against the numbers of commerce and the abuses of the cities, 
the reformers merely armed themselves with other numbers. 
If there was any advantage in this, it was merely an apparent 
one and not a real one. 

The more highly systematized the socialist experiment was, 
the less Emerson cared for it. For this reason he was especially 
annoyed by Fourierism, which was so enthusiastically espoused 
in this country by Horace Greeley and Albert Brisbane and 
which ultimately was adopted in modified form at Brook Farm. 
Emerson's first apparent contact with the theory was when 
Brisbane in 1840 published an explanation of it entitled So- 
cial Destiny of Man. Emerson himself reviewed this book in 
the Dial. Two years later in the same magazine he appended 
an article of Brisbane’s to his own on “Fourierism and the So- 
cialists.” In February of 1842 he dined with Greeley and Bris- 
bane in New York. A portion of a letter to his wife will best 
explain his impression of that meeting: 


And this p.m. Mr. Brisbane indoctrinated me in the high mysteries 
of “Attractive Industry” in a conversation which I wish you all 
might have heard. He wishes me “with all my party,” to come in 
directly & join him. What palaces! What concerts! What pictures 
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lectures poetry & flowers. Constantinople it seems Fourier showed 
was the natural capital of the World, & when the Earth is planted 
& gardened & templed all over with “Groups” & “Communities” 
each of 2000 men & 6000 acres, Constantinople is to be the metrop- 
olis & we poets & Miscellaneous transcendental persons who are too 
great for your Concords & New Yorks will gravitate to that point 
for music & architecture & society such as wit cannot paint nowa- 
days. Well, tomorrow p.m. I am to hear the rest of the story, so you 
shall have no more of it.*® 


Margaret Fuller is said to have admired Fourier for his en- 
thusiasm, devotion, and disinterested motives, but to have 
had no sympathy for his scheme.*° This about sums up Emer- 
son’s attitude also. Although he admitted that Fourier struck 
at fundamental issues, he refused to recognize that Fourier’s 
remedy was a fundamental one. For desires of the senses, Four- 
ier promised rewards of the senses—an insidious lure since in 
the world of appearances, good is not always materially reward- 
ed. For desires of the heart, Fourier had nothing to offer. Num- 
bers, again, to combat numbers, only apparent good for evil, 
the shuffling of the crowd for the force of the individual: this 
was not reform. And Emerson never came to believe that it 
was. Fourier was a perfect example of the political economist 
who relied upon his understanding. 

Probably it would be fair to say that Emerson's ideal eco- 
nomic system would combine socialist ends with capitalistic 
means. More specifically, it would be a capitalistic order with 
the competitive sting removed. So long as competition incites 
men to effort without stirring them into predatory encroach- 
ment upon their neighbors’ rights and property, Emerson 
thought it desirable. But it was to be kept under control and 

vhenever possible replaced by the friendly spirit of coépera- 
tion. To discover how to accomplish this without some force 
or regulation, Emerson turned away from the socialists to his 
own transcendental philosophy. Man must realize, he was con- 
49 Letters, M1, 21. 


50 O. B. Frothingham, Transcendentalism in New England (Boston, 1876), 
297. 
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vinced, that true economy is a matter not only of material pro- 
duction and distribution but of spiritual processes also. Only 
by opening his mind to the power of the Divine Spirit can he 
achieve unity with his fellows. And once such unity is achieved, 
social regulation of any kind becomes unnecessary. 

Once again, therefore, we come back to the importance of 
the individual reason. For Emerson the stuff of economics was 
potentially as provocative and illuminating as any other: the 
truths inherent in economic phenomena and laws were the 
same truths with which philosophers and mystics of all ages 
had grappled. But he could find few among the political econ- 
omists who realized the rich significance of their subject mat- 
ter. Of them all, only Adam Smith rose markedly above the 
level of the understanding, and he only in certain of his basic 
principles. 














SOME OHIO CONVERSATIONS OF 
AMOS BRONSON ALCOTT 


DAVID MEAD 


I 


N November 3, 1853, when Amos Bronson Alcott set out 
from Concord on his first journey into the great West, his 
enthusiasm for the new adventure was tinged with doubt at 
the prospects of its success. To be sure, his friend Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, who had already made two lecturing trips beyond 
the Alleghenies, spoke “hopefully of the people in those parts.” 
But Emerson and the other intrepid New England lecturers 
who had visited the Western region agreed that it was a raw, 
rough country, a vast area of majestic forest land and squat, 
muddy towns sprawled among rectangular fields of corn and 
wheat. Many of its citizens were simple, practical folk whose 
minds stubbornly refused to enter that wonderful realm of 
transcendental speculation so familiar to Alcott and his philo- 
sophical New England friends. And a speaker had to be careful 
what he said, especially on moral or social themes, lest some 
irate Westerner rise in his creaky boots and stalk indignantly 
out of the lecture-room. 

Traveling was not a new experience to the former Yankee 
peddler whose journeys in the East and South had increased 
his love of human companionship without affecting his nat- 
ural innocence and impracticality. But the conversations, 
which Alcott hoped would some day “supply, as a means of 
culture, the place of popular lectures, discourses, and books,” 
would be a new experience for the West.’ It was comforting, 

1 Alcott’s journals contain numerous passages describing his preference for 
the conversational method of disseminating culture. See especially Odell Shep- 
ard, ed., The Journals of Bronson Alcott (Boston, 1938), 104-105, 133; F. B. San- 
born and William T. Harris, A. Bronson Alcott, His Life and Philosophy, 2 
vols. (Boston, 1893), 11, 508-510. Alcott believed that the public lecture served 
simply “to lull the soul into vague dreams of knowledge and truth.” But the 
informal conversation, the chosen method of Socrates, Plato, and Jesus, pro- 


voked discussion, thus “affording the chance of free intercourse between mind 
and mind” and giving “life and light to truth.” 
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of course, to have Emerson’s encouragement. One day in Au- 
gust, Emerson and Alcott had taken a leisurely walk along the 
banks of Walden Pond and planned the tour “along the great 
Canal towns’’—Syracuse, Rochester, Buffalo—and on to Cleve- 
land, Medina (where Alcott had relatives), and Cincinnati.* 
Besides giving Alcott the opportunity to instruct his hearers 
on cultural themes, the project was “to be so managed as to de- 
fray its expenses and more.” Then in October the detailed ar- 
rangements had been made. A prospectus announcing Alcott’s 
willingness to offer a course of conversations on ““The Leading 
Representative Minds of New England” was dispatched to the 
Western cities. And finally, Emerson, who knew and under- 
stood Alcott’s difficulties in making and keeping money, gave 
his friend eighteen dollars for his passage to Cincinnati. 

In the chill privacy of his room at Cleveland’s Franklin 
House the weary traveler felt the loneliness of a stranger in 
the unfamiliar West, and perhaps he wondered why Emer- 
son, on his lecture trips, always preferred the solitude of hotel 
rooms to the pleasant society of private homes. On Friday, No- 
vember 4, Alcott took the stage to Medina and enjoyed the first 
of his frequent week-end visits with his relatives. The genial 
company of his Cousin Hiram Bronson, Aunt Sylvia Alcott, 
and Uncle Noah Bronson warmed his spirits and revived his 
enthusiasm. 

On November 8 Alcott arrived by train in Cincinnati for his 
first series of conversations in Ohio. Emerson's friend, Ains- 
worth Rand Spofford,* a Cincinnati bookseller and later a li- 
brarian of Congress, had made every necessary arrangement 
for Alcott’s appearance; he had engaged the Apollo Rooms, at 
the corner of 5th and Walnut Streets, had publicized the course 
of conversations, and had procured and sold tickets to inter- 
ested citizens. Course tickets admitting “a gentleman and lady” 


2 Shepard, Journals, 270. 

8 For an account of Emerson’s relationship with Spofford, who was respon- 
sible for Emerson’s invitation to lecture in Cincinnati in 1850, see Louise Hast- 
ings, “Emerson in Cincinnati,” NEw ENGLAND QUARTERLY, x1 (September, 1938), 
443-469. 
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sold for $2.50; single admissions were fifty cents. At the first 
conversation on November 11, “an audience of near 100 per- 
sons” gathered to hear his “sustained” and “pertinent’’ dis- 
course on “Chaos.” * When Spofford assured him that the eve- 
ning had been a notable success, Alcott was elated and on No- 
vember 12 wrote to his wife, Abigail May Alcott, and their 
four daughters: “You will remember my doubts as to any 
adaptions of mine to this wild population, and will share the 
surprise at the results. Last evening was a decided stroke. . . .”’* 

Alcott’s subsequent conversations in the Cincinnati series 
were well received, although during the discussion of “Para- 
dise’’ on November 12, his audience, whose thoughts were ap- 
parently somewhat incoherent on that subject, were more tim- 
id and reserved than he would have liked them to be. A “very 
select and sympathizing company” participated in the discus- 
sions of “The Fountain” on November 17 and “The Semi- 
nary” on November 21, and Alcott’s journals describe these 
two evenings as “every way delightful.” He was especially 
pleased with the reception given his conversation on “The 
Mart,” “the flower of the five preceding,” by a “large and ap- 
preciating company” on November 23. 

Alcott concluded his Cincinnati engagement on November 
26 with “The Altar.” His first appearances in the West had 
met with a warm response, and there was a “good prospect of 
meetings again in the coming Autumn and after.” Spofford’s 
accounts showed that Cincinnatians had bought sixty-four 
course tickets, and these, together with the receipts from sin- 
gle admissions, brought Alcott’s total earnings to $209.° Per- 
haps, at the age of fifty-four, Aicott had found an occupation 

* MS Journals. The writer is indebted to Mr. Frederick Wolsey Pratt of Con- 


cord, Massachusetts, for his kind permission to use the Alcott manuscript jour- 
nals and letters in the Concord Public Library. 

5 MS Letter. 

® MS Journals. Alcott was not accustomed to such large receipts for his ef- 
forts. The journals reveal that for twenty-eight conversations given between Jan- 
uary and May, 1853, in Boston, Medford, Salem, and Cambridge, his total earn- 
ings were $150. 
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more profitable than peddling in the South or schoolteaching 
and conversing in New England. 

On November go Alcott was once again in Cleveland, where 
he completed arrangements with H. M. Chapin, a wholesale 
grocer with cultural interests, for a course of conversations in 
that city. Before opening this engagement, however, Alcott 
went to Medina for a five-day visit with his relatives. The 
Cleveland conversations began on December 7 with “The In- 
dividual,” given at the residence of Chapin. Alcott’s journal 
entries dealing with this and the succeeding conversations are 
brief; the audiences were small, ‘quite select, but mainly si- 
lent.” * The reluctance of his hearers to enter into discussion 
somewhat marred the success of the discourses. Alcott’s cun- 
versational method required a free’ exchange of views, as the 
“silent company” was liable to turn the conversation into a 
lecture, which, in Alcott’s opinion, applied knowledge from 
without and did not endeavor to discover the truth within. 

Alcott boarded a train for Buffalo on December 16 after 
concluding what appeared to be a profitable Western journey. 
To his Cincinnati earnings was added $50 paid by Chapin for 
the Cleveland conversations, and, en route to Concord, he re- 
ceived $25 for three evenings spent at Syracuse, bringing his 
total receipts to $284. Alcott’s homecoming is described in the 
diary of his daughter, Louisa May Alcott. He roused his family 
in the middle of a cold winter night, “and five white figures 
embraced the half-frozen wanderer who came in hungry, tired, 
cold and disappointed, but smiling bravely and as serene as 
ever.” When his wife and daughters had fed and warmed him, 
and “he had told all the pleasant things,” little May voiced the 
question they were all bursting to ask: ‘Well, did people pay 


7 The Cleveland course included “The Family,” December g; “The Garden,” 
December 10; “The School,” December 12; “The State,” December 13; “The 
Church,” December 14. “The State” was given at the home of “Mr. Vaughan,” 
who was probably John C. Vaughan, listed in the Cleveland City Directory for 
1853 as editor of the Cleveland True Democrat. “The Church” was given at the 
residence of Daniel R. Tilden, a local lawyer and former member of the Ohio 
Senate. 
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you?” Then, a queer expression on his face, Alcott opened 
his pocketbook and drew out a single dollar, all that was left 
of his earnings. To his brave but disheartened family he sum- 
marized his experience among the “wild population” of the 
West. “Only that! My overcoat was stolen, and I had to buy a 
shawl. Many promises were not kept, and travelling is costly; 
but I have opened the way, and another year shall do better.”’* 


II 


Alcott did not follow the new way he had opened until the 
winter of 1857. On December 23 he reached Cleveland, and, 
a week later, talked “to a few persons at Chapin’s from 8 till 
11, and pleasantly, on Intellect and its organs.” The next eve- 
ning he discussed “Hearts, or the Affections” with a slim and 
apparently unenthusiastic audience. “Hands, or Conduct,” 
announced as the third conversation in the series, was not giv- 
en, and Alcott, finding that the “season is unpropitious,” de- 
cided to return to Cleveland on his way East, when he might 
appear “under better advantages.” 

On January 5, 1858, Alcott arrived in Cincinnati with good 
prospects of more financial profit than the $18 which he re- 
ceived from Chapin in Cleveland. Spofford and Moncure Con- 
way, Unitarian minister, author, and friend of the New Eng- 
land transcendentalists, had already advertised and sold tick- 
ets for his course of three conversations on “Human Life, Con- 
sidered in Its Genesis, Genius and Issues.” In introducing Al- 
cott to the city’s intellectuals, the correspondent of the Cin- 
cinnati Commercial (January 11, 1858) commented that 
“These Conversations are a new style of lecture, in which 
more freedom and range are secured to the speaker, while his 
interlocutors are enabled to test a principle or satisfy a doubt 
as the discourse proceeds.” 

8 Ednah D. Cheney, ed., Louisa May Alcott, Her Life, Letters, and Journals 
(Boston, 1899), 69-70. The unkept promises may refer to Alcott’s expectations 
of conversing in Medina, Rochester, and Buffalo. His MS Letter of November 


12, 1853, also notes that he expected to appear in Dayton “for a conversation or 
more.” 
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The opening conversation, “Heads, or Intellect,” delivered 
on January 11, was applauded by “‘a good company of fifty per- 
sons or more, cultivated and attractive.” After hearing the next 
two conversations,* admiring Cincinnatians begged Alcott to 
stay and “give another evening.” Alcott agreed, and his final 
discourse, “Oversights,” given on January 15, is exuberantly 
described in the journals as a “masterly” effort, delivered “with 
unusual vivacity and magnetism.” 

Alcott was immensely pleased with his course in Cincin- 
nati, where his audience had been “eager and earnest, well- 
behaved, and disposed to make the most of these interviews.” 
The Commercial (January 15, 1858) disclosed that the “liter- 
ary coterie” who attended had enjoyed “a rich repast.”” After 
deducting expenses of $9.70, which included Alcott’s payment 
of $1.40 for a two-volume “Mystic Book,” Spofford handed 
Alcott $60 for his services. On January 16 Alcott took the train 
for Cleveland, happy in the thought that his conversations 
might some day be “as necessary to the winters entertainment 
as the Lyceum Lectures.” 

Alcott found Clevelanders more receptive to his second se- 
ries of conversations, and three meetings at the home of Daniel 
Tilden earned him $40."° He was obliged to cut short his 
Western journey when he received news of the serious illness 
of his daughter Elizabeth, who died the following March. Al- 
cott had still not come to like the “slovenly West” with its 
desolation, its winter mud, and its dearth of transcendental 
minds. But there were friends to be made in that expanding 
region, and there was a market for his particular “species of 
entertainment.” He was resolved to return in some future 
season. 

® “Hearts, or the Sentiments,” January 12; and “Hands, or Conduct,” Janu- 
ary 14. 

‘tothe Cleveland course included “The Family,” January 18; and “Friend- 


ship,” January 19. The journals do not reveal the title of the final conversa- 
tion, given on January 20. 
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Ill 


In December, 1858, Louisa May Alcott wrote in her diary: 
‘Father started on his tour West full of hope. Dear man! How 
happy he will be if people will only listen to and pay for his 
wisdom.” ** Alcott undertook this trip in response to an invi- 
tation from William T. Harris to visit the St. Louis philoso- 
phers, a zealous group of Hegelian students. Traveling over 
the prairies, Alcott found “sparse cornfields and log-hovels,” 
a dismal landscape which failed “to awaken the picturesque 
and delight the imagination.” Even the speech of Western 
people seemed “flattened, with sudden startings and awkward 
leapings into the regions overhead, for fit figures of expres- 
sion.” ** On reaching the Mississippi, Alcott was more than 
ever convinced that he was “purely Eastern” and had “little 
... in common with the wild life of the West.” 

His visit with the St. Louis philosophers was not altogether 
pleasant. Schooled in the philosophy of Hegel, of which Alcott 
knew little, they argued vehemently the importance of “the 
State” and showed no more than a respectful interest in Al- 
cott’s glorification of the individual soul. Before accepting a 
proposition they insisted on examining its logic and its his- 
torical relations. When Alcott read them some of his “Orphic 
Sayings,” they recognized that “there might be something to 
them; but they wanted to question it, turn it this way and that, 
classify it, rather than merely accept it gratefully as an inspired 
and prophetic utterance.” 

On his journey eastward in January, 1859, Alcott stopped in 
Cincinnati to deliver a course of four conversations on “Life 
and Its Mysteries” in Conway’s Unitarian Church. Course 
tickets were $1.50, although the journals admit that some of 
these were sold for $1.00 “to parties who would not pay 1.50.” 

In his first conversation, “Fate,” delivered on January 24, 

11 Cheney, Louisa May Alcott, 103. 

12 Shepard, Journals, 311. 
18 Shepard, Pedlar’s Progress: The Life of Bronson Alcott (Boston, 1937), 476. 
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Alcott declared that Fate was a limitation to which all humani- 
ty was subject. When men transgressed the moral law, they 
were bound. “Nature and God were not to be outwitted; they 
exacted payment for every thing, and when we opposed them 
Fate held us more securely in its iron embrace.” Men were 
least bound by Fate in their “affectionate moments, when spir- 
it had the ascendancy.”** The thirty persons who attended 
“Fascination” on January 26 were somewhat disappointed at 
Alcott’s failure to stimulate their interest. In the journals Al- 
cott confessed that he did not treat his subject satisfactorily, 
and his company did not “incline or call forth the best things” 
from him. The Enquirer (January 27, 1859) reported that Al- 
cott “believes of conversation, as the orthodox do of divine 
grace, that it must come of itself—and by some means the Fates 
were averse on this occasion.”’ After saying some “excellent, 
subtile, curiously metaphysical things,” most of which “were 
foreign to his theme,” Alcott abruptly closed the performance 
by reading an original poem, “The Saint’s Rations.” 

The audience which heard “Recreation” on January 28 was 
slim and unresponsive. Alcott lamented that “Spofford is un- 
able to attend and help us and Conway is usually a listener 
only.” Nevertheless the conversation was “very entertaining, 
and often instructive.” According to the Enquirer (January 
29, 1859) Alcott contended that “proper food, rest, exercise 
and company were what man required for his physical, mental 
and moral development,” and these would do much to render 
him “in harmony with Nature.” 

The final conversation, “Worship,” was given on January 
31. Worship was “the high admiration and esteem we feel for 
those of superior goodness and purity.” For God we feel an 
“involuntary worship, because we believe him inherently and 
necessarily all-just, all-merciful and all-perfect. God is every- 
where, and occupies common territory with every atom of 
good.” ** At the close of the conversation Alcott’s Cincinnati 


, 


14 Cincinnati Daily Enquirer, January 25, 1859. 
15 Cincinnati Daily Enquirer, February 1, 1859. 
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friends gave him a vote of thanks and $25.25 for his course. 
Late that evening Alcott wrote in his journal: “I have done my 
work here and shall move on tomorrow for Cleveland, and the 
East.” 

Alcott’s six Cleveland conversations, given at “D. Atkin- 
son’s Rooms,” were lively and successful.** He was grateful 
for a gathering of enthusiastic friends who were “free to ex- 
press their views and defend them with candour and spirit.” 
Among the fifty persons who attended “Recreation” were sev- 
eral spiritualists. Alcott reported that “the Spiritualists seem 
pleased, and accept most of what I have to say on health and 
family sensibly.”” He had intended to conduct only three con- 
versations, but his audience, who enjoyed the proceedings, in- 
vited him “to give them three evenings more.” Atkinson paid 
him $50 for the series of six conversations. 

Back home in Concord, Alcott was thankful for New Eng- 
land’s privileges and opportunities, “all the more pleasurable 
after the privations and discomforts of loafing about that slov- 
enly West.” He could perceive that he was “neither a planter 
of the backwoods, pioneer, nor settler there, but an inhabitant 
of the Mind, and given to friendship and ideas.” There were 
friendship and civility in the West, but the society which most 
excited his sympathies was “the ancient society, the Old Eng- 
land of the New England, Massachusetts.” ** 


IV 


Alcott did not visit Ohio again until 1866. During the tem- 
pestuous Civil War years the Western market for cultural dis- 
courses was not a promising one. The lyceum, which had pre- 
viously upheld the superiority of literary and scientific lec- 


16 The course included “Fascination,” February 5; “Recreation,” February 7; 
“Worship,” February 9; “Social Life,” February 10; “Genesis,” February 12; 
“Marriage and Social Life,” February 13. The “D. Atkinson” of Alcott’s journals 
probably means “Doctor Atkinson,” as the Cleveland City Directory for 1859 
does not list a “D. Atkinson.” William H. Atkinson was a prominent physician 
and surgeon in the city. 


17 Shepard, Journals, 313. 
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tures, offered chiefly political discourses. Ohio audiences 
wished to hear Wendell Phillips, Charles Sumner, and Anna 
E. Dickinson rather than Emerson, Alcott, or Edwin P. Whip- 
ple. But when peace returned and political passions subsided, 
New England's cultural envoys once more resumed their an- 
nual journeys to the Western states. 

In February, 1866, Alcott made a month’s visit in St. Louis. 
Here, joining in the stimulating discussions of Harris and his 
philosophical friends, he gained a new respect for their sys- 
tematic methods of thought. He became accustomed to their 
blunt Western manner and found many of their ideas to be 
surprisingly fresh and original. They greeted his conversation 
on “Genesis” with warm approval and reconciled some of 
its theories with their own. “They tell me I am a Hegelian in 
spirit if not in form, and seem disposed to claim me as of their 
master’s school,” Alcott declared in his journal. 

On March 6 Alcott reached Cincinnati and, the next eve- 
ning, attended a reading party at the Walnut Hills home of 
“Mr. Keys.” ** Selections from the works of Dickens and Tenny- 
son furnished the evening's pleasant entertainment. On March 
8 Alcott discussed ‘“‘New England Men and Women” with “an 
agreeable company at Mr. Kirks, neighbor to the Harrisons.” * 
Among the group were “many accomplished women,” and 
Alcott was flattered by their attention. But the arduous jour- 
ney to the Mississippi and the fervid discussions with the St. 
Louis philosophers had wearied him. After the Cincinnati 
conversation Alcott wrote in his journal: “I am not equal to 
my theme, and find I must desert from talking and run 
home. . . .” Harrison, after paying him $33 for the conversa- 
tion, persuaded him to lecture on Sunday, March 11, before 
the Cincinnati Free Congregational Church. For his discourse 
on “The New Church, Its Faith and Forms’’ Alcott received 


18 Probably S. B. Keys, listed in the Cincinnati Directory for 1866 as a banker. 


19 Probably John W. Kirk, a Walnut Hills broker. L. B. Harrison, a com- 
mission merchant and prominent member of the Walnut Hills circle, was a 
friend of Emerson. 
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$25. On Tuesday, March 13, he took the train for the East. 

Alcott’s journey in 1866 marked the turning point in his at- 
titude toward the West. A major influence in his conversion 
was his admiration for Lincoln, the assassinated President 
whose name was already growing into a Western legend. “I re- 
flect that here was the home of the Great American President,” 
wrote Alcott as he was traveling across the prairies. Here in 
the West were the “skies above, the great river flowing sea- 
ward, the wild adventures of the pioneer, the excitements of 
river and road, to fashion him into the Man he was.” The “‘first 
real ruler of a Republic,” Alcott called him—‘‘a large-hearted, 
loyal soul, with a plainness and slovenly greatness that the 
West favors.”’*° Alcott had often judged the worth of his na- 
tive New England by the character of her famous sons; and 
the West, which produced Lincoln, must be a great and prom- 
ising country. 

Alcott’s second visit with the St. Louis philosophers was a 
pleasant, exciting experience. “If wanting in the courtesies of 
conversation, these western minds take every freedom of tart 
debate and drive home the argument at a fearful rate,” he 
wrote in his journal. This “free, frolicsome, slovenly sense of 
able earnest men has a formidable attraction.” Alcott remained 
four weeks with these aggressive Hegelians, “amazed to find 
such a company encamped there on the edge of the wilderness 
and burrowing deeper into the thought of Germany than the 
academicians of Boston and Cambridge cared to go.’’* Al- 
though these Westerners lacked the discretion and refinement 
of the “well-behaved populations” of the East, they were men 
of original genius. The manners will come, declared Alcott, 
“and this New England will compete in all things with the 
land of its ancestry, the school of its culture.” 

If, in his journey of 1866, Alcott had not become reconciled 
to the hardships of the West and its lack of picturesque beauty, 


20 Shepard, Journals, 378. See also the discussion of Lincoln’s influence on 
Alcott in Shepard, Pedlar’s Progress, 477-480. 


21 Shepard, Pedlar’s Progress, 482. 
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he had acquired a genuine respect for the questioning, inde- 
pendent spirit of Western people. His enthusiastic acceptance 
of the Lincoln legend and his admiration for Harris, Henry C. 
Brockmeyer, and the other St. Louis idealists undoubtedly in- 
fluenced his attitude toward the entire Western region; nu- 
merous passages in the journals provide evidence of Alcott’s 
opinion, which he never altered, “that Western minds and 
audiences were in many important respects superior to those 
of New England.” 


Vv 


In the fall of 1869 Alcott set out on a Western tour that last- 
ed four months, took him to fourteen cities, and earned him 
more than seven hundred dollars. Following the route 
through Syracuse and Buffalo he arrived on November 23 at 
Cleveland, where he attended the opening meeting of the 
National Woman Suffrage Convention. Though the journals 
report that Alcott was “an interested spectator of the doings,” 
he felt “more in place in drawing rooms, and abler there to 
promote the deeper end for which the speakers here plead 
superficially.” In those “more private discussions in parlours” 
he could make “a more lively appeal to the virgin instinct. 
There is my place. . . .” 

After a week’s visit with his Medina relatives, Alcott re- 
turned to Cleveland and on December 1 delivered “New Eng- 
land Authors,” the first of a series of five conversations. Mrs. 
Peter Thatcher’s drawing rooms were “filled with a curious 
company,” and Alcott talked ‘at length” on Emerson, Tho- 
reau, Hawthorne, Margaret Fuller, W. E. Channing, Long- 
fellow, Lowell, Holmes, Whittier, and “by request, of the au- 

22 Shepard, Journals, 377. 

28 Shepard, Journals, 405. 

24 The course included “Manners and Conversation,” December 6, at the 
portrait studio of C. L. Ransom; “Temperament and Descent,” December 8, at 
the home of Edwin Cowles, editor of the Cleveland Leader; “Woman,” Decem- 
ber g; “Beauty,” December 10, at the residence of C. W. Willey. “New England 


Authors” is briefly reviewed in the Cleveland Daily Leader and the Cleveland 
Morning Herald, December 2, 1869. 
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’ 


thor of ‘Litthke Women.’ ”’ According to the journals Alcott was 
“tempted to dilate so largely on Emerson, that the others get 
less justice done to their gifts and attainments than were be- 
coming. . . .” As for Louisa, he found that he had a “dramatic 
story to tell of her childhood and youth, gaining in interest as 
she comes up into womanhood and literary note.” While in 
Cleveland Alcott was calied upon to relate the story of Louisa 
to the school children, “most of the scholars being familiar 
with her book and curious to learn what I might tell them 
about her history. I am introduced as the father of ‘Little 
Women,’ and am riding in the Chariot of Glory, wherever I 
go. 

After concluding the Cleveland conversations, for which 
he received $60, Alcott traveled to Toledo, where, on Satur- 
day, December 12, he spoke to the Independent Society on 
“The Coming Church.” On Sunday afternoon he addressed 
the Woman's Suffrage Association at the residence of Israel 
Hall. Then, to complete an arduous day, he held an evening 
conversation with the Radical Club, an organization “which 
meets weekly for discussion of important questions.” The 
conversation ran “broad and deep into Genesis, free will, Per- 
sonality” and was “enjoyed by all present.” 

Alcott next went to Elyria, opening a series of five conversa- 
tions with “New England Authors,” given in the parlor of 
Herman Ely on December 18.** The forty ladies and gentle- 
men present were greatly impressed with Alcott, who was de- 
scribed in the Independent Democrat (December 22, 1869) 
as “a venerable looking man, with white, flowing hair” and 
possessing “high intellectual culture.” In the journals Alcott 
affirms his pleasure with his audience: “People here appear to 
have a wholesome interest in Eastern Minds and listen with 


25 The other conversations in the series were “Health,” December 20, at the 
home of George Washburn, editor of the Elyria Independent Democrat; “So- 
cial Life,” December 21; “Temperament and Descent,” December 27; and “Cul- 
ture,” December 28, at the Beebe House Parlors. Alcott received $54 for the 
five performances. Short reviews of “New England Authors” and “Health” 
are given in the Elyria Independent Democrat, December 22, 1869. 
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respect to any information concerning these.” In his discussion 
of “Health,” Alcott asserted that “the true object of health was 
to attain that condition which would produce the highest sen- 
sibility, and the highest and profoundest thought.” This and 
the succeeding conversations were delivered “to good effect”’ 
before enthusiastic audiences. 

Alcott’s final conversations in 1869 were given in the north- 
ern Ohio community of Tiffin. Arriving at the local hotel on 
December 29, he was visited in the evening by a “miscellane- 
ous company” of villagers. The journals declare that these 
people were “extremely individual.” “Coming from Maryland 
and Pennsylvania chiefly, they have no New England tradition 
to speak to, and the conversation runs into difference and de- 
bate. The conversation is interesting nevertheless and I am in- 
vited to speak again tomorrow evening.” Except for the state- 
ment that he received $30 for his efforts, Alcott made no com- 
ment about “Health and Temperance,” December go, and 
“Social Life,” December 31. On January 1, Alcott took the 
train for Elyria, intending to travel on to Cleveland for a sec- 
ond series of conversations. 

By 1870 Alcott’s ambitions to carry his philosophical ideal- 
ism to the West and to turn the conversation into a profitable 
venture had been fully realized. Indeed his devotion to the 
dissemination of culture was in sharp contrast with the fallen 
ideals of the Western lyceum, which, in the years after the Civ- 
il War, “degenerated into a string of entertainments that have 
no earnest purpose, and minister to no manly and womanly 
want.” He held himself above the level of the popular enter- 
tainers, the sensationalists, and the politicians who diluted the 
tastes of Western audiences and threatened to destroy the mar- 
ket for cultural speakers. Alcott’s kindly, genial nature and his 
rare ability to stimulate his hearers won him the friendship 
and admiration of hundreds of Ohio people. And he, in turn, 
outgrew the bounds of his native New England and became, in 
mind and spirit, an American. His later journeys confirmed 
his opinion of 1870 that, in some respects, “the West is more 
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hospitable to ideas than the East, less the victim of tradition.” ** 
So, like Emerson, Alcott came to speak ‘‘hopefully of the peo- 
ple in those parts.”” Although the West was raw and rough and 
ugly, it held great potentialities for America. “Westernize,” 
wrote Alcott in 1871, “is a verb meaning progress.” 


26 Shepard, Journals, 408. Alcott visited the West in 1872, 1874, 1879, and 
1880. 














HAWTHORNE'’S “CANTERBURY PILGRIMS”: 
THEME AND STRUCTURE 


HYATT HOWE WAGGONER 


I‘ a group of the world’s embittered failures on their way to 
renounce the world by entering the only form of monastic 
life afforded by nineteenth-century Protestant New England, 
a Shaker community, were to meet a young Shaker couple 
leaving the community to try life and love together, and if 
these disillusioned travelers were to tell the stories of their 
failures, what would the effect be? Would their revelations of 
the suffering, the sordidness, and the tragedy of the world con- 
firm the ascetic and other-worldly Shaker doctrines? Would 
the young lovers, disillusioned of their youthful hopes, return 
to that sanctuary from the world’s desires and pressures in 
which they had been reared? Is the world, in short, really such 
that we should either renounce it or adopt an attitude of tragic 
resignation? 

Hawthorne’s “The Canterbury Pilgrims,” which starts with 
this situation and implies these questions, is almost never men- 
tioned and has only once been reprinted, yet it not only adds 
significantly to our understanding of Hawthorne’s outlook and 
sensibility but is in its own right a successful, indeed very near- 
ly a perfect story.* It is not, as the tales sometimes are and are 
even more often asserted to be, a “thin” and mechanical alle- 
gory; it does not employ a slight frame of narrative as an ex- 
cuse for an expository “substance”’; it is not “confused” in its 
symbolism as Mr. Yvor Winters accuses the later novels of be- 
ing. It represents Hawthorne at something very like his best— 
and the fact that it is so little known may suggest that there is 
more of that “best” than we have suspected. 

Like Hawthorne’s greatest work, The Scarlet Letter, it is 
more like a pageant than a drama. As the novel is built around 

1 It is interesting to note that it is also one of Hawthorne’s earliest tales. Pub- 


lished in 1833, it followed the author’s visit in 1831 to the Shaker community at 
Canterbury, New Hampshire. 
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three carefully posed tableaux on the scaffold, so the tale is 
composed of a single tableau with description, brief speeches, 
and a little dialogue revealing the nature of each of the char- 
acters in turn and with no significant external action beyond 
that required to set the scene and that which takes place at the 
close of the tale—the continued journey of the two parties. Yet 
the tale is not essentially static. The characters make only one 
significant move in space because Hawthorne is primarily in- 
terested not in behavior but in meaning; they do not develop 
as characters because this is a short tale the scope of which is 
too small to permit development, as it always is in the short 
story. But the theme develops. The attitudes in the story are 
complex to begin with and they become more so by contact 
with each other; blended without cancellation, they emerge as 
a theme difficult to paraphrase and impossible fully to under- 
stand except in terms of the story itself. 


I 


The first sentence of the tale introduces that note of ironic 
blending of romance and reality, wish and fact, which is to be 
one of the main motives. “The summer moon, which shines in 
so many a tale, was beaming over a broad extent of uneven 
country.” The summer moon, romance, is immediately quali- 
fied by the memory of the false moonshine of the popular ro- 
mantic tale. The statement without the qualification would 
be, as Hawthorne recognizes, flat and banal: “The summer 
moon ... beams.” But the qualification is not an apology for 
an inept sentence, for the rest of the tale develops, qualifies, 
and enlarges the tension developed by the incongruity of the 
statement and modifier of the opening sentence: dreams exist 
(though they are moonshine without the facts) and facts exist 
(though they do not fully exist without the dreams that com- 
plete them), and the relation between them is not disjunctive 
but inclusive. Or again, from a different point of view, the 
first sentence tells us that this tale will be written within the 
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romantic tradition, but its attitudes will be anti-romantic. All 
the commonplaces of romantic fiction will be here—summer 
moonlight, a rural setting full of “the beauty of ature,” a 
modest young couple very much in love, a final decision to dare 
all for love—yet used with what a difference, used, in short, 
with a knowledge of all they imply and all they do not include. 

The statement is expanded, the ironical qualification 
dropped, in the remainder of the opening paragraph. Haw- 
thorne describes, in a more intimate and personal tone than he 
ordinarily adopted, a lovely spring beside the road leading up 
the hill to the Shaker settlement. Now the spring is natural 
and it is beautiful; it reinforces the primary, or unqualified, 
meaning of the moon symbol. We have then a moon-spring 
combination, the first unit of the pair complex, the second sim- 
ple, of which the paraphrasable content might perhaps be in- 
adequately stated in some such way as this: the beauty, inno- 
cence, and purity of nature. But this attitude, already chal- 
lenged by the irony attached to moon, will later be further 
qualified by being associated with the complementary beauty, 
innocence, and purity of ascetic renunciation. But this is get- 
ting ahead of our story. 

Wr:.ting in the first person, Hawthorne depicts the beauty 
and usefulness to man of this spring of pure cold water. Un- 
like Thoreau describing Walden, the author emphasizes the 
utility of the spring; again unlike the Transcendentalists, he is 
pleased to note that here nature has been modified by man’s 
hand: “The work of neat hands and considerable art was visi- 
ble about this blessed fountain.” Hawthorne’s humanism is 
here as elsewhere in strong contrast to the mystical naturalism 
of Emerson and Thoreau. 

The paragraph ends on a note of whimsy—the spring 
seemed not to overflow, yet the water bubbled up into the 
basin continuously; could this mean that nature could not af- 
ford “to lavish so pure a liquid, as she does the waters of all 
meaner fountains”? But Hawthorne does not pretend to be 
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able to fathom nature’s purposes, and the curious fact he has 
noted is not available to him as a symbol; he drops the whimsi- 
cal suggestion to introduce the young lovers. Theimimediate 
effect of the passage is to provide a realistic backdrop for the 
tableau that is to follow. The secondary effect is to provide 
contrast in the form of a light frame for a tale which will be 
full of shadows. Though these two functions would be amply 
“sufficient to justify the passage, there is still a third function 
which the beauty of nature, of which the spring has become 
the chief embodiment, fulfills: as we shall see, it later becomes 
one of the chief symbols of the story. 

Down to the spring from the buildings on the hill come two 
lovers. They stop at the spring to drink and rest before con- 
tinuing their “‘flight’’"—for, Shakers from early childhood, they 
dare not face the elders of the community, avow their “carnal” 
passion, and announce their intention of leaving, even though 
Shaker rules did not forbid a member’s leaving at any time. 
Though they are breaking no law, they have feelings of guilt 
and anxiety mingled with their yearning for each other.and 
their dreams of happiness together. And not only guilt and 
anxiety but reluctance to leave a familiar and dear spot—“‘and 
this may be the last time we shall ever taste of this water.” 
Their decision has already been a difficult one, and its reaf- 
firmation will be made yet more difficult before they leave 
this lovely spot. 

Some travelers come toiling up the road and stop at the 
spring to rest. Worn and dirty from their journey afoot and 
with an as yet mysterious gloom in their aspect, they are de- 
pressing even before they begin to talk: here is an inauspicious 
beginning for an elopement already sufficiently difficult. 

After the greetings and a few explanations (parties meeting 
in the middle of the night on a lonely road leading only to a 
Shaker community might very naturally be expected to give 
some account of themselves), the incoming travelers offer to 
tell their stories to the outgoing lovers so that the young cou- 
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ple may realize what a mistake they are making and change 
their minds. All this is handled with great economy and nat- 
uralness: it is “machinery,” to be passed over lightly, existing 
only to make possible the revelations of the nature of the world 
that will follow; but it is accomplished with an efficiency fully 
as great as any that Poe ever achieved and with a far subtler and 
more profound purpose: not the achievement of a morbid 
(because isolated) emotional ‘‘effect’’ but the expression of a 
complex and richly qualified set of attitudes toward and judg- 
ments of experience. 

The first of the travelers to tell his story is a disappointed 
poet. “ ‘In me,’ said he, with a certain majesty of utterance, ‘in 
me, you behold a poet.’ Now the burden of the poet's story is 
that the world does not reward true merit, that the bad and 
the vulgar in art are more widely praised than the fine, that, in 
short, the world is gross, practical, and insensitive: it prefers 
the second-rate. We remember Hawthorne’s impatience with 
that “damned mob of scribbling women” who, in his day, were 
so popular while his own works went comparatively unread. 
We think of the aging Melville collecting customs duties and 
of Poe in his\barren cottage and we say—or we should say if we 
read only for a literal paraphrase of the poet’s words—“‘How 
true! The genius must starve in a garret or enter a Shaker com- 
munity while mediocrity rules the day.” 

But such a reading is closer to being the opposite of the 
meaning intended than to representing it. Here as elsewhere 
in the tale tone tells the story. The poet speaks “with a certain 
majesty,’ and there is much truth in what he says of the pub 
lic; but the tone of the passage that presents him makes him a 
ridiculous as well as a pitiable character. He is a caricature of 
a romantic poet. Conceiving himself as a brave, lofty, and suf- 
fering soul, he wears his hair cut long and arranged to empha- 
size the height of his forehead. With “an intelligent eye” and 
striking features, he enjoys his réle of nobility in exile, genius 
unappreciated. He revels in self-pity. He dwells upon the lof- 
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tiness of his gifts—he is a poet of the soul, not a mere versifier 
—and upon his suffering. He is Shelley and Byron combined 
into a type for which Hawthorne evidently had little sympa- 
thy. Litthe—but some; for though it is strikingly apparent that 
the poet is treated with less sympathy than the other pilgrims 
receive, it is also apparent that he is a type more like Haw- 
thorne himself than are the others, a merchant, a farmer, and 
a farmer’s wife. Hawthorne’s most cutting irony is reserved 
for the type most like himself—the dreamer, the artist, the 
seeker after significance, the writer who believes he has great 
gifts but who is unappreciated by the public. In short, in his 
sketch of the poet, Hawthorne has turned his irony against the 
romantic conception of the poet as prophet, seer, and dreamer 
\—the poet “gave himself up to a sort of vague reverie, which 
he called thought” ;* against himself; and against the world. 
Further to emphasize the characterization of the poet is to 
turn from the main line of the story and enter a bypath; for the 
story is chiefly concerned with the nature of life, not with the 
nature of art. But the bypath tempts one to explore it: Haw- 
thorne’s picture of the romantic poet is even more fully round- 
ed than I have thus far been able to indicate. Devoting only 
three pages to the portrait, Hawthorne yet succeeds, because 
not a word, not a detail, is wasted, in making the poet a fully 
rounded and highly suggestive type. Not only is he, as I have 
said, vain, dreamy, and idealistic, a poseur who enjoys his mar- 
tyrdom; it is also he who is chiefly sensitive to the moon in the 
light of which the travelers talk. He is peculiarly susceptible to 
moonshine; and now there is none of that ironic qualification 
which so much modified the meaning of the first sentence of 
the tale. In his conversation and in his thought the word ether- 
eal occurs frequently—one thinks of Shelley—and, after being 
transported into raptures by the beauty of nature, he composes 
an “effusion,” a “Farewell to his Harp.” The poet is Haw- 
thorne’s most incisive comment on a certain type of romantic 


2 The italics are mine. 
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art, just as he is also—and here we end our digression and re- 
turn to the chief theme of the story—a perfectly accomplished 
symbol within the main line of development. His vanity we 
shall see again in other characters, and the moonlight in which 
he especially delights plays over the tale from beginning to 
end. 

The second pilgrim to tell his tale is a merchant who has 
failed in business and lost his fortune. Too old and too dis- 
couraged to begin again, he joins the poet in seeking refuge 
from a world which has frustrated his ambitions; like the poet, 
too, he is vain (““Of course, you must have heard of my fail- 
ure?”’); like the poet, finally, he is embittered by experience. 
But he is unlike the poet in all other respects. The poet was 
a misfit from the beginning. The merchant is practical and 
worldly, he has always accepted the world’s standards and lived 
by them; by them he became a great success, and by them he 
now knows himself a failure. There was a touch of nobility, 
however pitiable, in the vain and deluded poet; there is noth- 
ing but ignobility in the merchant. “A small man, of quick 
and unquiet gestures, about fifty years old, with a narrow fore- 
head, all wrinkled and drawn together,” he hopes to find a 
place for himself in the Shaker community by becoming their 
business manager and increasing their wealth through shrewd 
management. The only questions he addresses to the lovers 
concern the extent of the community’s holdings. 

Yet the merchant is treated with less irony than the poet. 
Why? Partly, perhaps, as I have already suggested, because 
Hawthorne’s strongest irony was usually reserved for him- 
self. But for another reason too, certainly: as the merchant is 
less vain than the poet, less consumed and dominated by pride, 
so he is more nearly “true.” With lower standards and poten- 
tialities than those of the poet, he is yet less of the dissimulator, 
less the fraud. The tone of the passage that presents him is 
serious and unambiguous for the most part; the only notes of 
irony are reserved for the emphasis on his worldly motives for 
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entering an ascetic religious society and on the absurd pride 
that co-exists with evident failure—he comforts himself and at- 
tempts to impress others with the memory of his former great 
riches. 

But since the lovers, Josiah and Miriam, have no wish either 
to write poems or to gain riches, they are not discouraged by 
these reports of the vicissitudes to which those who live “in the 
world’s way” are liable: 


“I will not turn back for this,” replied Josiah calmly, “any more 
than for the advice of the varsemaker, between whom and thee, 
friend, I see a sort of likeness, though I can’t justly say where it lies.” 


The likeness that Josiah obscurely senses will appear again, 
though this is Hawthorne’s only explicit reference to it; and it 
will turn out to be revealing. But the confidence which has not 
yet been shaken in the young lovers is about to receive a jolt, 
for now the farmer speaks. From the first sentence introducing 
him, it is evident that the simple countryman is more worthy of 
our respect than the poet or the merchant. He is no fop, like 
the poet, nor is there any apparent vanity in his behavior. He 
is not pinched, nervous, and mean, like the merchant. All he 
has asked has been a simple livelihood, earned with his own 
hands, and a chance to rear his family in peace and love. He 
has asked, that is, what Josiah and Miriam hope for. But he 
has been crushed by repeated failures brought on by no fault 
of his own, neither by vain and inordinate ambition nor by a 
too mercenary view of what constitutes success and failure. 
Now, sullen and despondent, he tells how years ago he married 
“just such a neat and pretty young woman as Miriam,” and 
how he has failed. 


I have labored hard for years; and my means have been growing 
narrower, and my living poorer, and my heart colder and heavier, 
all the time; till at last I could bear it no longer. I set myself down 
to calculate whether I had best go on the Oregon expedition, or 
come here to the Shaker village; but I had not hope enough left in 
me to begin the world over again; and, to make my story short, here 
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I am. And now, youngster, take my advice, and turn back; or else 
some few years hence, you'll have to climb this hill, with as heavy 
a heart as mine. 


This story, unlike the other two, affects the young couple 
deeply. Here, after all, is a simple person like themselves, a 
person who has asked for little and received nothing, who has 
had no delusions, unless justice be a delusion. (“I thought it a 
matter of course that the Lord would help me, because I was 
willing to help myself.) But their greatest shock is yet to 
come. The farmer had referred to his bride at the beginning of 
his story but has made no further reference to her as his story 
has progressed. Has then her death been the crowning misfor- 
tune, as yet unmentioned? Miriam sobs, thinking that both the 
wife and the children must be dead. But no; not death of the 
person, tragic but at least not degrading to the memory, but 
death of love has separated the countryman from wife and chil- 
dren. Hawthorne now reveals, and the revelation seems to me 
one of his best touches, that the tired, dispirited, unhappy 
woman in the party is indeed the wife of the countryman, and 
that the two children asleep on the ground are theirs—two 
more having died. The wife’s expression and tone of voice 
mingle “fretfulness,” “irritability,” and “sadness.” It is she 
who tells that part of the tale that “makes all the rest so hard 
to bear”: 


If you and your sweetheart marry, you'll be kind and pleasant to 
each other for a year or two, and while that’s the case, you never 
will repent; but, by and by, he’ll grow gloomy, rough, and hard to 
please, and you'll be peevish, and full of little angry fits, and apt to 
be complaining by the fireside, when he comes to rest himself from 
his troubles out of door; so your love will wear away by little and 
little, and leave you miserable at last. 


This last and bitterest revelation of the nature of experi- 
ence shakes the lovers profoundly. Innocent as they are, hav- 
ing lived all their lives in the seclusion of the Shaker settle- 
ment, they can have no way of knowing whether the experi- 
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ence of the unhappy couple is rare, typical, or inevitable. But 
the reader knows, and Hawthorne makes sure that he knows, 
more than Josiah and Miriam. The tone in which these last 
two tales, especially the wife’s, is told is one of profound seri- 
ousness and pathos: theirs is indeed a real tragedy, more mov- 
ing than the frustration of the poet or the failure of the mer- 
chant. If this be true of the world, then it may well be given up. 

But Hawthorne is not yet through with his unhappy couple. 
There is more to their tales than can be revealed simply by a 
tone which implies that the tragedy is a true and terrible one. 
Action, and an author’s comment (the only intrusion of the 
author after the introductory paragraph) are needed for the 
final revelation: 


As she ceased, the yeoman and his wife exchanged a glance, in 
which there was more and warmer affection than they had sup- 
posed to have escaped the frost of a wintry fate, in either of their 
breasts. At that moment, when they stood on the utmost verge of 
married life, one word fitly spoken, or perhaps one peculiar look, 
had they had mutual confidence enough to reciprocate it, might 
have renewed all their old feelings, and sent them back, resolved 
to sustain each other amid the struggles of the world. But the crisis 
passed, and never came again. Just then, also, the children, roused 
by their mother’s voice, looked up, and added their wailing accents 
to the testimony borne by all Canterbury pilgrims against the 
world from which they fled. 


Now that the last of the pilgrims has told his tale, Haw- 
thorne returns our attention to the young lovers. Each suc- 
ceeding tale has affected them more than the preceding one, 
and now they are deeply disturbed. These tales have come to 
seem “omens” of the “disappointed hope, and unavailing toil, 
domestic grief, and estranged affection’’ which they too may 
well expect. They are saddened, but they do not hesitate for 
long; embracing, they declare that they will not go back. ““The 
world can never be dark for us, for we will always love one an- 
other.” 
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Now I suggest that this statement of the lovers—which is 
also the last bit of dialogue in the story—is one of Hawthorne’s 
master strokes. The climax of the story followed by a single 
paragraph of denouement, it is the high point structurally and 
thematically, the point of greatest density of irony and ambi- 
guity, toward which all the symbolism is focused. But to see 
more fully how this is so, and to determine how to read the 
statement, we must turn back and review the story as a whole. 


II 


The story opens, we remember, with moonlight; it closes 
with young love reaffirmed. More moonlight? Just another ro- 
mantic tale after all, despite the qualifications? Before we at- 
tempt to decide, let us recall certain facts about the arrange- 
ment of the symbols and the tone in which they are expressed. 

First, we remember that the pilgrims are presented in a cli- 
mactic order of increasing sympathy for them on the part of 
the author and the reader, of increasing tragedy and pathos, 
and of increasing relevance to the situation of the lovers. Sec- 
ond, we recall that Josiah sees something in common between 
the poet and the merchant. What the two have in common is 
plainly vanity or pride and the false values that spring from 
that vice. The poet lives for fame, the merchant for wealth and 
power; each has striven in vain for a vain end, an end calcu- 
lated, if achieved, to magnify the self in the way peculiar to 
that self. There is no essential difference between them. But 
is there any relationship between these two and the farmer 
and his wife? That there is Hawthorne has made clear in his 
analysis of the death of their love and of their missed oppor- 
tunity for the beginning of a renewal of it. The farm couple 
have once felt the “romantic love” which Josiah and Miriam 
now feel, but worry, disappointments, hardships, and the nat- 
ural lessening of desire with the years have destroyed that ro- 
mantic love—a common, if not a universal occurrence. Their 
troubles, as they have hardened and embittered the couple, 
have driven both man and wife into self-absorption and isola- 
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tion, so that finally the two are isolated from each other and 
from the world by their concern with their own sufferings and 
defeats. Their bitterness and hardness are manifestations of 
pride turned inward. 

The story then involves the theme of pride that is almost 
always present in Hawthorne’s work. But that is not all. The 
opposite of pride is love. But love is a peculiarly ambiguous 
word. The Shaker couple are already “in love,” if by love is 
meant sexual attraction and desire and the selfless mutual con- 
cern that often accompany these biological forces. But they 
will certainly not always love each other in just the way they 
do now. Unless their selfless identification with and concern 
for each other survives the attrition or death of desire, they 
will not “always love one another.” Whether they will con- 
tinue to love after they have ceased to be “in love” we cannot 
know, and, fortunately for the effect of the story, Hawthorne 
does not try to tell us. If their love does survive it will become 
more conspicuously an aspect and a manifestation of Christian 
caritas. This too then is Hawthorne’s theme.* 

But this question of the meaning of the climactic statement 
has led us away from the broader theme (the narrower theme 
is used, of course, as a condensed symbol of the broader); and 
the broader theme is this: Is the nature of life suchas to justify, 
or even to require, extreme renunciation? In “The Shaker 
Bridal” and elsewhere Hawthorne expressed himself on the 
Shakers, and his attitude was one of disapproval.* Like Mel- 
ville, he was much interested in this distorted remnant of an 

8 That Hawthorne was a realist about the normal course of married love is, of 
course, just what we should expect, unless our views of him have been formed 
not from his works but from Mrs. Hawthorne's recreation of her husband in her 
Passages from the American Note-Books. Once, after describing a display of af- 
fection by a newly wed couple whom he had observed in a stagecoach, Haw- 
thorne added the comment, “It would be pleasant to meet them again next sum- 


mer, and note the change.” See Randall Stewart, ed., The American Notebooks 
(New Haven, 1932), 33-34- 

4 See American Notebooks, 229-230. On the occasion of his visit with Melville 
to a Shaker community in the Berkshires, Hawthorne wrote of “these foolish 
Shakers” that “the sooner the sect is extinct the better.” 
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earlier outlook lingering on in bustling, secular nineteenth- 
century America; but his religious outlook, insofar as it was 
not simply skeptical, was more nearly like that of Aquinas 
than like that of Augustine. Interested in the development 
rather than the extinction of the human animal, with the com- 
pletion rather than substitution as the goal, he was willing to 
follow reason as far as reason would carry him and to value the 
virtue of prudence accordingly. He decided that asceticism 
was more of a distortion than a fulfillment. Those who entered 
the Shaker society “sought a home where all former ties of na- 
ture or society would be sundered, and all old distinctions lev- 
eled, and a cold and passionless security be substituted for 
mortal hope and fear, as in that ones refuge of the world’s 
weary outcasts, the grave.” 

This passage from the final paragraph of the story is a suf- 
ficient revelation that not only Hawthorne’s sympathy, al- 
ready fully revealed, but his mind as well were with the lovers 
as, ‘“with chastened hopes, but more confiding affections, [they] 
went on to mingle in an untried life.” Hawthorne went with 
them as they went down the road, down from the pure and 
noble but inhumanly lofty Shaker community to the mid- 
dle world.’ (Again, Hawthorne’s instinctive sympathies were 
Thomistic: man does not see God in this life.) Both the Shaker 
ideal and the world of nature—the moon, the spring—have a 
beauty and a purity not exhibited in man’s experience. As the 
Shaker community is the symbol of all religious renunciation, 
so the spring and the moon are symbols of that morally neutral 
beauty of nature which often seemed to Thoreau a more than 

5 That Hawthorne was not always impressed with the purity or loftiness of 
the Shakers whose villages he visited on several occasions is not to the point. 
A close view of Shaker living arrangements convinced him, in 1851, that their 
way of life, with its complete lack of privacy, was “disgusting.” But the Shaker 
community in this tale is at several removes from actuality. It is a symbol, and as 
a symbol it suggests in context a lofty but impossible ideal. Shakers curiousiy 
inspected on an outing with friends were one thing; Shakers in a tale, where 
they could be held at a distance and thus be seen in perspective, were quite an- 
other. Only at a distance, Hawthorne was convinced, could the significance of 


any “profound” fact be realized. See, for instance, his fine passage on this in 
Our Old Home (Boston, 1887), 160-168. 
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adequate substitute for human companionship. And since the 
two “escapes” from man’s humanity, the one above, the other 
below, have much in common, it is interesting that they should 
be linked together at the beginning of the tale, and then that 
the one should be rejected and the other left behind as the tale 
proceeds. 

So the tale that begins in light and develops in darkness 
emerges at last into the light again. But the shadows have not 
been totally dispelled at the end; ominous destructive agents 
at first, they have become the accepted circumference of the 
shrunken but clearer core of light. The summer moon, which 
opens the tale like the statement of the theme in the first bars 
of a quartet, is immediately so qualified that as a symbol it 
points both to lasting value and to delusive hopes. Perhaps.the 
only unambiguous symbol in the whole tale is the spring, and 
it is needed to reinforce the frail positive content of the moon 
symbol. Young love, introduced, like the moonlight, at first 
idyllically, is quickly confronted with the harsh reality that 
destroys it. Even the hill, with its ideal of renunciation at the 
top and a world of tragic experience below, is an ambiguous 
symbol. Shadows are everywhere in the tale, though the end is 
light. 

But the story does not end in unresolved paradox. Moon- 
light and moonshine, romance and fact, noble ideal and ig- 
noble reality do not simply balance to make judgment and ac- 
tion impossible. Through the course of the tale the meanings 
of moonlight and moonshine, love and tragedy, have been clar- 
ified. The lovers go on into “untried life”: the balance has 
turned in favor of the positive content of the symbols. Affirma- 
tion has been succeeded by negation, which in turn has been 
followed by a chastened and qualified hope. Two themes, each 
just and true in isolation but mutually destructive in contact, 
have been brought together and wrought into one harmony. 
The questions with which we began this analysis have been an- 
swered by the blending of two distinct melodies. With finer 
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values than those of the incoming travelers, with less pride 
and with developing love, the couple may succeed in avoiding 
bitterness and frustration, though not, certainly, all the vicis- 
situdes of life. The question that remains—not whether such 
limited fulfillment is possible but whether it will come to this 
couple—is unanswerable within the limits of the story, not 
simply because to follow the career of the lovers would turn 
the tale into a novel but, more significantly, because the answer 
to such a question is not within the possibilities of the symbolic 
material with which Hawthorne started. 

The whole tale then may be viewed as consisting of a devel- 
opment of the varied and conflicting associations suggested 
by the pilgrims of the title and the moonlight of the first sen- 
tence. Since these two symbols are at once limited in the con- 
ceptual area they embrace—compare the cemetery, the prison, 
and the rose with which The Scarlet Letter opens—and yet 
closely associated with two of man’s most permanent concerns, 
we have a tale, not a novel, an aspect of life, not life, a tale that 
omits much but holds up to an intense and multi-colored light 
what it does include, that does not cut a broad swath but goes 
deep into the heart of experience. Few finer stories were writ- 
ten, I think, in all of nineteenth-century American literature, 
and most of those few were written by Hawthorne. 
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ENGLAND'S MOST FATEFUL DECISION 


O. M. DICKERSON 


HE most fateful decision any nation makes is one that changes 

fundamentally the course of its history. England made such 
a decision when she divided her colonial empire administratively 
in 1767. 

For more than a hundred years the expanding colonial empire 
had been administered as a unity. Each of the twenty-eight Amer- 
ican colonies had its separate government, no two exactly the same. 
Some had charters, some were proprietary, some were crown col- 
onies, and more were royal provinces. In all there was a large 
degree of self-government. The many local variations were the 
strength and glory of the colonial empire. 

Uniformity before the law was as basic a British concept for her 
dependent governments as it was for her individual subjects. The 
trade and navigation acts applied equally to all—to Barbados as 
well as to Massachusetts Bay. The same was true of the hundreds 
of later regulations which supplemented them. The Wool Act and 
the Hat Act did not apply to New England alone—an impression 
that is given by some accounts—but to Virginia and all the other 
colonies. The same is true of the Molasses Act of 1733. The duty on 
foreign molasses did not apply just to New England, but to the 
West Indies, as well, where French molasses was imported on a 
large scale and certified for export as of British growth. Even the 
Stamp Act applied to all the colonies, those in the West Indies as 
well as those on the continent. In fact, most of the duties under 
that Act were collected in Jamaica and Barbados. The Sugar Act 
with all its burdensome provisions was the same for Quebec and 
Nova Scotia and Jamaica and Nevis as it was for Virginia and Mas- 
sachusetts. Careful research has failed to reveal a single British 
statute passed before 1774 that did not apply equally to all British 
colonies and plantations in America. The act suspending the New 
York Assembly seems to be an exception, but that was an admin- 
istrative order by Parliament in the form of an act. It was not real 
legislation. 
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Colonial administration by the home government was handled 
in a similar uniform manner. Committees of the Privy Council, 
Board of Trade, and Secretary of State for the Southern Depart- 
ment at various times had charge of colonial affairs. Each cleared 
problems for all the colonies and not just a part of them. Customs 
and problems of enforcing the complicated commercial regula- 
tions all centered in the Board of Customs Commissioners in Lon- 
don. This practice insured a uniformity of treatment that inspired 
confidence in the basic fairness of the system. 

The first of the Townshend Acts provided for the creation of a 
separate Board of Customs Commissioners for the colonies with 
the same authority over all revenue, customs, and commercial reg- 
ulations as that of the Board of Customs Commissioners in Eng- 
land. The long preamble recited the inconveniences and delays 
incident to every customs officer in America having to receive his 
instructions from the commissioners in England and the advan- 
tages that would follow for officers and merchants if they could 
have all customs questions settled by application directly to a com- 
mission resident in the colonies. Then the Act empowered the 
King to create an American Board of Customs Commissioners with 
such jurisdiction as he thought would best further the needs of 
trade and revenue. If there were any popular demand for the cre- 
ation of this commission, the evidence is not available. 

The scheme apparently was an arm-chair dream. Its authors ob- 
viously knew nothing of the vast distances between ports in the 
various colonies and the absence of any direct trade between many 
of them. They did not realize that in sailing time and frequency 
of communication London was closer to many ports than these 
same ports were to other ports in “near-by” colonies. London was 
the commercial center of the empire. There was no similar center 
for trade and shipping anywhere in the colonies. 

As passed by Parliament the law followed the pattern of all 
other colonial legislation. It applied to all the colonies without 
distinction. The Act encountered very little opposition in its pas- 
sage. But when it came to selecting a port at which the American 
Commissioners of Customs should reside, the merchants protested. 
They saw how unworkable the plan was. The opposition of those 
in London was so intense that the ministry had to give way. One 
short entry of about a dozen lines in the registry of out-letters of 
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the Treasury Board—headed by the Duke of Grafton, the Prime 
Minister—is our one record of this fateful decision. Here it is in 
full from Treasury 11:28. 


To the Commissioners of Customs: 

Upon resuming the consideration of your Report relative to the 
Establishment of a Board of Customs in America, together with 
the Plan of such Establishment and Estimate of the Expense of 
the Commission, Their Lordships are pleased in general to ap- 

rove thereof, but I am commanded by hen to acquaint you, that 
Sonten been attended by Mr. Long and Mr. Maitland on behalf of 
themselves and other merchants of London trading to the Sugar 
Colonies and having heard the Objections urged by those Gentle- 
men against the putting of the West India Islands under the man- 
agement of a Board of Customs resident at any Port of the Conti- 
nent of America, Their Lordships are of opinion that it is for the 
present pu advisable to limit the Extent of the intended Com- 
mission to the Continent of America and the Islands of Bermuda 
and the Bahamas. I am, etc. 
7th August, 1767 Grey Coorer (Secretary to the 
Treasury Board) 


So far as is known the sugar merchants were the only organized 
group that realized the consequences of the proposed board of 
Customs Commissioners for America. Their ships traded directly 
between England and the West Indies. They were not engaged in 
trade with the other colonies. Any questions of customs or inter- 
pretation of the trade laws arising in American ports returned with 
the ships to England. There the owners of ships and cargo could 
take up the matter directly with the Customs Commissioners. Past 
experience assured them of fair treatment. Under the proposed or- 
ganization, when the ships returned to England, the owners could 
no longer go directly to the Commissioners of Customs in London 
but would be compelled to go 3,000 miles across the Atlantic to 
present their grievances or attempt to protect their property be- 
fore an American Board of Customs Commissioners. The utter un- 
workability of such a plan convinced the Treasury Board which 
was directly controlled by the Ministry. 

Other merchants, such as those engaged in the rice or the tobacco 
trade, were probably as adversely affected as were the sugar mer- 
chants, but they were in no position to act promptly. Most of the 
rice merchants operated in southern England. The most influen- 
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tial tobacco merchants had their headquarters in Scotland. With 
no newspaper discussion of such important legislation, it is doubt- 
ful if very many people outside of London knew what was happen- 
ing. Continental American interests were almost wholly concerned 
with opposing the Revenue Act. Even they did not concentrate op- 
position on the plan for an American Board of Customs except to 
class it as a part of the taxation program. 

There has been an implied assumption by many writers that 
the American Board of Customs Commissioners was merely a sub- 
ordinate branch of the imperial commission in London. Such was 
not the case. The law specifically states that the American board 
in the territory assigned to it was to have all the powers formerly 
exercised by the London board. It was not a branch of the central 
imperial commission, but a fully independent board subject only 
to the direction of the Treasury Board in London. The London 
Board of Customs Commissioners ceased to have any authority 
over the commerce of the twenty American colonies handed over 
to the new American Board. For the first time imperial adminis- 
tration of the customs and trades regulations was divided. An in- 
dependent American organization had been created. That inde- 
pendent administration in seven short years dragged with it the 
inevitable political separation of most of the colonies under its 
control from the rest of the empire. 

Boston was selected as the port of residence for the new board. 
It was thus made the capital of America for the administration of 
the trade and revenue laws. Unintentionally, this automatically 
made Boston and New England the center of the political agita- 
tion which led to independence. Boston was an unfortunate selec- 
tion. Some of the Commissioners, because of past activities, were 
deeply involved in local politics. Such an entanglement was fatal 
to the reputation for fairness essential to the success of an imperial 
administrative board. 

Space does not permit more than the briefest summary of the 
work of the American Customs Commissioners. They quickly made 
the fullest use of their independent power and refused to be bound 
by the long-established customs, practices, and rulings of the Lon- 
don Board. The carefully trained, special personnel that had been 
assigned to them—the permanent secretary who knew how to han- 
dle the detailed business of such a board, and the solicitor who 
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had long experience in handling legal questions arising under the 
customs laws—were ignored and soon deprived of their offices. Sir 
John Temple, who enjoyed the confidence of Americans and had 
very extensive acquaintance with American customs conditions, 
was excluded from the meetings of the Board and forced to resign. 
The faction that put into effect this program of complete inde- 
pendence was hostile to American merchants, intensely partisan 
in its support of the party of “King’s Friends” in England, and 
strongly disposed to use the vast powers of the Commission to re- 
ward political friends and punish political enemies. They thus be- 
came the center about which gathered a partisan body of “King’s 
Friends” in America. 

In carrying out its official duties, the Commission made every 
customs officer under its jurisdiction dependent upon its will alone 
for his tenure, salary, and fees. A new army of snoopers, informers, 
and spies was organized. Coast guard patrols were set up at impor- 
tant points. Custom and trade laws were interpreted as they never 
had been by the London Board. Clauses in the Sugar Act were 
stretched to include the entire coasting and coastwise trade. Ships 
and even open boats bound from one port to another in closely 
adjoining colonies, similar craft engaged in trade from one village 
to another in the same colony, and even in the same port district, 
were forced to enter, clear, carry bonds and certificates as though 
engaged in trade to distant ports. The Commissioners even at- 
tempted to set up customs controls over intercolonial trade car- 
ried by wagons on important highways. Thus the customs and 
trade laws were interpreted one way in the continental colonies 
and a different way in the rest of the British Empire. Americans 
could truthfully say they were denied the rights of Englishmen. 
They could just as well have claimed they were denied the rights 
of British colonists which were granted freely to those not under 
the jurisdiction of the American Customs Commissioners. 

Endowed by its commission with vice-regal powers, the Com- 
missioners proceeded to set up a supergovernment over commerce 
and customs that by-passed all regular colonial governments. Gov- 
ernors no longer controlled the operation of customhouses in their 
colonies. The Commissioners enforced their mandates directly up- 
on individuals and property through a system of Admiralty Courts 
which operated independently of the regular provincial courts. In 
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every district there were arresting officers, paid prosecuting attor- 
neys, and judges under the control of the Commission. It even at- 
tempted to expand this control by securing authority to compel 
colonial Attorneys-General to prosecute cases for them even when 
such officers ruled the cases were without legal merit; power to 
force colonial Supreme Courts to change their rulings in accord- 
ance with instructions from England; and even power to compel 
colonial Governors to obey directions issued by the Commission. 
Authorized to defray costs of collection out of the gross receipts of 
the customs, the Commissioners diverted £7,000, or more than one- 
third of the total collections under the Townshend Act, the first 
two years to “incidental expenses.” This included considerable 
sums used for maintaining a partisan press in Boston and large 
sums used in the suit against Hancock and others for £54,000, one- 
third of which, had they won, would have gone to the Commis- 
sioners and their employees. In all of this vast use of power there 
was not a vestige of popular government. The Commissioners did 
not have to secure the approval of anybody in America for any of 
its acts. 

Each specific episode after 1767 that is listed in the textbooks as 
an important cause of the Revolution stems from the activities of 
this vice-regal commission. It was the Commissioners of Customs 
that summoned the Romney to Boston to support its authority. 
It was the Commission that ordered the search and seizure of Han- 
cock’s sloop Liberty. Members of the Commission took part per- 
sonally in that affair. It was the Commission that induced the min- 
istry to send troops to Boston to support its authority—a use never 
before made of British troops anywhere in the colonial empire. 
It was an employee of the Commission, one Ebenezer Richardson, 
who fired into a crowd of boys, killing one, that started the ferment 
resulting in the “Boston Massacre.” Letters of the Board reveal 
that they believed that tumult was directed against themselves, 
that one of their employees was indicted for firing upon the crowd 
from an upper window of their office building, and that they fied 
from Boston in danger of their lives. The Gaspé was one of the 
Commission’s coast guard vessels and the Royal Commission of 
Inquiry in Rhode Island was the result of its destruction. It was 
the Commission that made Writs of Assistance an issue in every 
colony other than Massachusetts and New Hampshire. It was the 
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Commission that blocked all attempts to permit the tea ships at 
Boston to return to England and thus precipitated the “Tea Par- 
ty.” The repressive acts and the return of troops to Boston were 
the inevitable result. The vice-regal board had to be supported. 
The dignity of the Crown was involved. 

Thus the British empire was led into a civil war literally to pre- 
serve the administrative division of the colonial empire that had 
been decided upon in 1767. Up to the end of 1775, it was the Amer- 
icans who were contending for imperial unity and equal treatment 
and it was the ministry that was using force to support separate ad- 
ministrative treatment for a part of the empire. 

Taxation was an important issue, but that alone created no in- 
dependence movement. The revenue laws were the same for all 
the colonies. They were collected without serious friction every- 
where except in those colonies under the separate American Cus- 
toms Commission. It is a, fair conclusion that the progressive or- 
ganized resistance to taxation which developed only in the areas 
under the control of the Commission was materially accelerated by 
the administrative division of the empire and by the way the Com- 
mission attempted to use its authority. The result was complete 
and final separation of most of that area from the rest of the em- 
pire. The areas not under control of the American Commissioners 
remained loyal and are still a part of the British Empire. The 
whole course of British history was thus altered by what followed 
from the fateful decision in 1767. 


A NOTE ON CHANNING’S TRANSCENDENTALISM 


DAVID P. EDGELL 


LMOST all of the serious treatments of American literary his- 
tory have considered William Ellery Channing as a transi- 
tion figure between rationalism and transcendentalism.' In 1939, 


1Cf. Charles F. Richardson, American Literature: 1607-1885 (New York, 
1894); Harold C. Goddard, “Transcendentalism,” The Cambridge History of 
American Literature (New York, 1936); Studies in New England Transcenden- 
talism (New York, 1908); William Girard, “Du transcendantalisme considéré 
essentiellement dans sa définition et ses origines francaises,” University of Cali- 
fornia Publications in Philology, 1v, 3, 351-498; Vernon L. Parrington, Main 
Currents in American Thought (New York, 1930); Octavius B. Frothingham, 
Transcendentalism in New England (New York, 1876). 
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however, Arthur I. Ladu published a provocative article in Amer- 
ican Literature in which he maintained that the traditional view 
of Channing’s relation to the transcendentalists was mistaken, that 
the transcendentalists themselves did not claim Channing as one 
of their party? 

Nevertheless, the newly-published Literary History of the Unit- 
ed States repeats (if, indeed, it does not go beyond) the convention- 
al approach and claims that “their [the transcendentalists’] most 
influential spokesmen were William Ellery Channing and Ralph 
Waldo Emerson.” *In view of this discordant testimony, we might 
find it instructive to see what one of Channing’s closest friends 
thought about the Doctor's relation to the movement and what 
course of action he prescribed. The close friend is Andrews Nor- 
ton, with whom Channing had been acquainted for over twenty 
years. Mr. Norton, as he liked to be called, had been viewing the 
new movement with alarm, and when it broke out into the open 
with Emerson’s Divinity School Address in 1838, he did his best 
the next year to crush the transcendentalists with his ‘pamphlet 
The Latest Form of Infidelity. But he had scotch’d the snake, not 
killed it; in the spring of 1840 he wrote the following letter to Dr. 
Channing. 


April 11th 1840 
My dear Sir, 

Will you do me the favor to accept and read the accompanying 
pamphlet. I have regretted that your views respecting the tran- 
scendentalism that has been making its way among us as they were 
expressed to me in conversation some time since and have been 
otherwise indicated should be so different from my own. You have 
evidently not regarded as I have done, either its characters, rela- 
tions or tendencies; and the party that has distinguished itself by 
the vague doctrines and loose declamation which may be summed 
up under that name, has publicly and privately sought to shelter it- 
self under your high reputation by claiming you as its head. I beg 
you earnestly to give attention to the existing state of things under 
a sense of the good or evil which your mode of acting and teach- 
ing may occasion; and I have thought you would not be indifferent 
to the manner in which as appears from the pamphlet I send that 


2 Arthur I. Ladu, “Channing and Transcendentalism,” American Literature, 
XI, 129-137 (May, 1939). 


8 Robert E. Spiller et al., editors, Literary History of the United States (New 
York, 1948), 1, 225. 
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state of things is regarded at a distance by men as able as the au- 
thors of the articles contained in it. 
With much respect 
Dear Sir, your friend 
and serv’t. 
Andrews Norton.* 
The pamphlet to which Mr. Norton refers® is a reprint, which he 

himself had sponsored, from The Biblical Repertory and Prince- 
ton Review. The two articles are blasts from the New Jersey cita- 
del of orthodoxy against the subversive tendencies of transcen- 
dentalism. In the first, which is a review of two books by Victor 
Cousin and Emerson’s Divinity School Address, the authors spare 
no pains to indicate their abhorrence of the loathsome doctrine. 
James Waddel Alexander and Albert Baldwin Dod, both main- 
stays of the Review, after castigating Cousin, devote several pages 
of the January 1839 issue to excoriating Emerson: 


This Address is before us. We have read it and we want words 
with which to express our sense of the nonsense and impiety which 
pervade it. It is a rhapsody, obviously in imitation of Thomas Car- 
lyle, and possessing as much of the vice of his mannerism as the 
author could borrow, but without his genius.* 


The second article, by Charles Hodge, another mainstay of the 
Review, first appeared in January, 1840, and was devoted to Nor- 
ton’s pamphlet The Latest Form of Infidelity and to a reply to it 
signed “An Alumnus.” In his reprint, Norton leaves out some 
fifteen pages of strictures on his own heretical (from the Princeton 
standpoint) ideas with this disclaimer, “the portion omitted, is, 
without doubt, from the character of its subject, of far less general 
interest than what is retained.”* What is left is reprinted under 
the title “The School of Hegel” and is the usual scholarly descrip- 
tion of the dire beliefs of transcendentalism coupled with terrify- 
ing predictions of its consequences. 

* The original of this letter does not seem to be extant. I have reproduced 
the text, with the kind permission of Miss Elizabeth Norton, from the copy in 


Andrews Norton’s Letterbook B, which is to be found in the Houghton Li- 
brary of Harvard University. 


5 Two Articles from the Princeton Review, Concerning the Transcendental 
Philosophy of the Germans and of Cousin, and its Influence on Opinion in This 
Country (Cambridge, 1840). 

6 Two Articles from the Princeton Review .. . , 66. 


tT Two Articles from the Princeton Review . . . , 4. (Norton's introduction.) 
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What Channing’s reaction to this letter and pamphlet may have 
been we do not know. But the fact that Norton tried to save his 
friend from what he considered the pitfalls of transcendentalism 
as well as his statement that “the party . . . has publicly and pri- 
vately sought to shelter itself under your high reputation by claim- 
ing you as its head” indicate that in his own day Channing was 
considered a transcendentalist both by the foes and the friends of 
the movement. 


A HARVARD BOOK OF CHARADES, 1839 
JOHN OLIN EIDSON 


N July 17, 1839, the Boston Daily Advertiser and Patriot an- 

nounced, ““The ladies of Cambridge will hold a fair this day 
and tomorrow, at the house of Mr. A. W. Fuller in that town .. . 
[and] we understand that a new paper to be published today at the 
scene of the Fair, is devoted to its interests.” The “new paper” was 
a hundred-and-four-page book, Original Charades, which the ladies 
had persuaded Andrews Norton, former Professor of Sacred Liter- 
ature at Harvard, to edit for them. The book was privately printed 
by Folsom, Wells, and Thurston, Printers to the University, to be 
“sold at the Ladies’ Fair, held on the 17th and 18th of July, 1839.”" 
No name appeared on the title-page, and though numbers of 
pseudonyms— Jonathan Oldbuck, Esq., Sir Charles Grandison, 
Dominie M. Sampson —were subscribed to the charades, no author 
signed his name to his work. 

According to pencilled identifications in a copy of Original Cha- 
rades presented to the Boston Athenaeum on January 3, 1927, by 
Miss Marion C. Jackson of Boston and bearing the inscription “S. 
Sarah Folsom, from Mrs. Norton, July, 1839,” fifteen writers, most 
of them Harvard professors and their wives, contributed charades.* 


1 See copies in the Boston Public Library and the Boston Athenaeum. The 
Boston Public Library owns the proof sheets for the volume. They are marked 
“Edited by Andrews Norton” and are corrected in his hand. 


2 The ascriptions of authorship are further substantiated by an undated let- 
ter, Frances Rollins Morse to Charles K. Bolton, Librarian of the Boston Athe- 
naeum, 1898-1933, which names several authors, and by a list written in ink and 
pasted in the back of a copy of the book given to the Athenaeum by Dr. W. W. 
Bullard on May 28, 1928. I am grateful to the Athenaeum for permission to use 
their records and manuscripts concerning these volumes. 
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Fifteen of the charades were by Andrews Norton, seventeen by S. 
Sarah Folsom (Mrs. Charles Folsom), sixteen by Mary Eliot Dwight 
(later Mrs. Samuel Parkman), and five by Francis Bowen. Mrs. An- 
drews Norton, Charlies Stearns Wheeler, Lucy Scarle, and Henry 
Ware, Jr., wrote two each; and Cornelius C. Felton, George Tick- 
nor, Charles Folsom, John Gorham Palfrey, Louisa Norton (Mrs. 
W. S. Bullard), Eliza Ann Guild, and Mrs. R. J. Cleveland each 
wrote one. 

In a lengthy preface, Norton traced the history of charades back 
to 1777, stressed the fact that all of these were newly written for this 
book, and concluded with a charade of his own, “L’Envoi,” which 
“may serve in some sort as an introduction to those that follow”: 


My first’s a tiny word indeed, 

But leader of a noble band; 

You see in every line you read 

Its figure full before you stand. 
Oh! of my second what fine things 
Have many ancient poets said! 
Worshipped by them, its praise still rings, 
In echoes, once more widely spread. 
Now let our little book avail 

To do my whole; for then it may, 
Floating along with favoring gale, 
Go prosperous on its destined way. 


The sixty-eight charades form a varied assortment. Some are se- 
rious and moralistic, such as this one on “Marygold” by George 
Ticknor: 


Before my first, to seek relief, 

The nun devoutly kneels, 

And, in her solitude and grief, 

Her secret heart reveals. 

My second, as their highest good, 
Men of all lands pursue, 

And worship in a sterner mood, 

But not with love so true. 

The namesake of my first, my whole 
Grows wild in southern meads, 

But here, too nigh the unfriendly pole, 
Aid from my second needs. 


Most of the charades, however, are light and amusing, to suit the 
gay mood of the Fair. Norton was “so pleased with the ingenuity” 
of one of his own couplets about a teardrop, 
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My second, being formed of water, 
May, by a trope, be called its daughter, 


that he “burst into laughter” every time he read it. And he says that 
once when trying to read some of the charades at table he burst in- 
to unquenchable laughter, had to leave the table, and later apolo- 
gized to the ladies.* Much fun was, no doubt, had with three brief 
charades, the first two by Norton and the last by S. Sarah Folsom, 
on the subject “Woman”: 


My second is doomed to suffer my first, 

But of all that he suffers my whole is the worst. 
Alas for my second! my first he must know; 

But finds in my whole a balm for all woe. 

With a taste of my first my second is curst; 

But, of all my whole suffers, my second’s the worst. 


Numerous allusions testify to the erudition of the authors. One 
charade is on Wordsworth’s name; another is on Goldsmith's. 
Much of the work of the Harvard professors was obviously done 
under the pressure of feminine persuasion, and its tone is in strik- 
ing contrast to the dignity and severity of their other writings. 


8 See prefaces to Charades xxx1x and x, 47-48. 
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The Age of the Great Depression: 1929-1941. By Dixon Wecter. 
(New York: The Macmillan Company. 1948. Pp. xii, 362. $5.00.) 


For the 1920's we are beginning to develop nostalgia. These were 
our optimistic, carefree days, when youth frolicked with carefree 
abandon and a generous allowance. It was gay to be lost. The hab- 
its and costumes were quaint, and a mental picture is forming 
which we hang like a Currier & Ives on the walls of our memory. 
There, sentimentally, we seem to have been perpetually en route 
to a speakeasy in a Stutz, as an earlier generation thought they re- 
membered having set out in a sleigh for grandmother's farm at 
Thanksgiving. 

The 1930's are different for those who lived through them. The 
terminal points, like the years between, are hung in black. The 
depression of 1929 and the entrance of the United States into war 
enclose a period of want, uncertainty, and fear. But the tone by 
which the ’go’s are to be remembered is perhaps already altering, 
for the dichotomizing war intervenes between those years and _to- 
day. A generation has developed whose manhood was established 
during the war and afterwards, and for whom the day-before-yes- 
terday of the age of the great depression has become the Roosevelt 
era. The experience of the economic depression has been replaced 
by the echo of promised reform. A new nostalgia has been devel- 
oped for the days when we had a leader. 

The difficulty of writing about a past so recent that it has not 
become conveniently stabilized in clichés is evident in Dixon Wec- 
ter’s history of the 1930's. It is one of the first to attempt to cover 
its events in a comprehensive fashion. Not to be slighted is the 
actual problem of how to cover adequately a vast flow of data ex- 
perienced by one large portion of his audience and yet in its detail 
not truly familiar to another which knew the decade only as school- 
boys. The recollections differ. Arbitrarily to pick and choose for 
the former will be at the risk of omitting favorite memories. To be 
inclusive for the benefit of the latter will be to clutter the land- 
scape at the expense of an emphasis of interpretation which is by 
no means the least of the justifications for historical writing. 


400 
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In titling his book The Age of the Great Depression, Mr. Wecter, 
or at least his publishers, have settled on the dominant mood. In 
correlating his evidence in reference to its effect on the govern- 
ment of the nation, Mr. Wecter has given the stress of his theme. 
It is, it seems to me, an entirely defensible one. Whatever may have 
been long latent in the American democratic process, the strength- 
ening and expansion of governmental structure and the increased 
reliance on its controlling function evidence themselves in this 
period as never before. The consequences are here to stay, even if 
the nostalgia for the unfulfilled promises which Roosevelt seems 
to have offered indicates that a coherent formalization has not yet 
been achieved. 

The breadth of Mr. Wecter’s data, as he relates it to this theme, 
is both formidable and impressive. Aided by the innumerable sur- 
veys and investigations of a government both self-conscious and 
sincere in its efforts to understand its own situation, he has been 
able to draw on a wealth of statistics such as few earlier historians 
have either had the privilege or responsioility of using. Whether 
in reference to regions or occupations, physiological urges or pana- 
ceas, naturalism or ideologies, his book is meticulously graphic. 

Mr. Wecter has understood his material as well as collected it. 
To have summed up the situation and personal characteristics of 
Mr. Hoover as he does in the following passage is a remarkable 
evidence of concision as well as lucidity: 


His career illustrates the ironies of a public man’s reputation. In 
the First World War his entry into the American home and kitchen 
as the counselor of conservation had made him a symbol! of friend- 
ly efficiency, thrift and the homely precepts of “hooverizing.” 
Meanwhile in 1916 and again in 1919 his labors in feeding the 
starving millions of Europe had invested him with the magic of 
the hero as provider. When the Great Depression came, he was ex- 
pected somehow to duplicate this miracle of social engineering, 
although there was no longer an outside source from which largess 
could be tapped for a distressed people. These earlier experiences, 
however, had confirmed Hoover in his faith that voluntary co- 
operation and community effort were the answer to all emergen- 
cies. With such schooling and his temperament of a Manchester 
liberal, Hoover worked long and late over the puzzle of the eco- 
nomic collapse. 


The issue of the 1930's, stimulated by economic pressures, was 
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that of a shift from laissez-faire to control. The effect of wartime 
necessities was to reinforce the practise of control even at a time 
of re-emergent economic prosperity. The plight of the 1930's was 
an absorbing one. If in looking backwards we sometimes remember 
chiefly the optimistic note of implied liberalism, we tend to forget 
the fear which made its sounding not only pleasant but a psycho- 
logical necessity. The need of the age made Roosevelt, though we 
prefer to remember the soothing quality of his voice. Not the least 
of Mr. Wecter’s many achievements in the book is the skill with 
which he has represented the kaleidoscopic disorder and change. 
Equally adroit is his presentation of the gleams of hope. The fron- 
tispiece to The Age of the Great Depression is a cartoon of a starv- 
ing family whose head lifts his glass of water to the imagined face 
of Roosevelt, “Toasting the Champion.” The interplay between 
illustration and title-page gives verisimilitude and tension to the 
book. 

Only the constant enforcement of this vital interplay which re- 
lates the two strains by which the 1930's are remembered can keep 
the reader from being overwhelmed by the multiplicity of data 
which is the background for both. Mr. Wecter writes with the fine 
point rather than the broad stroke. One tends to be submerged 
in minute particularities. His spectacular ability for the finely 
wrought phrase tends to center one’s attention on it rather than 
on coherent and dramatic development. To miss the modulations 
and perspicacity of his individual sentences is to sacrifice the en- 
richment of one’s understanding. But the total effect of his book 
runs the danger of pointillisme rather than the safety of formal- 
ized design. To see the picture as a whole, it is easier to back away 
from the paint of a canvas than from the print of a book. 

But Mr. Wecter was hardly a free agent. The Age of the Great 
Depression was not a book conceived independently to stand by 
itself. It is issued otherwise as the latest of a series known as A His- 
tory of American Life, whose function has long since been estab- 
lished more in terms of panorama than of philosophy. That the 
excellence of Mr. Wecter’s volume should have caused it to be 
published outside the series as well as in it is an honor to him and 
to the book. But it places both at a disadvantage. Properly it should 
be judged as one of a series for students. Inevitably many will look 
at it as though there were no specifications to be followed, but only 
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the will of the author arbitrarily to shape it. That the book can, 
nevertheless, serve both publics with such poise and usefulness is 


a considerable achievement. 
NorMAN Ho.tMeEs PEARSON. 


Yale University. 


Peacham. The Story of a Vermont Hill Town. By Ernest L. Bogart. 
(Montpelier: Vermont Historical Society. 1948. Pp. 494. $6.00.) 


The local historian, and especially the historian of so small a 
unit as the town, is in a difficult position. The general historian 
wants from him one thing, his local readers another. The general 
historian wants information he can fit into his own designs, so 
that from a hundred towns he can piece together a pattern of farm- 
abandonment, or correlate the Unitarian struggle with social, eco- 
nomic, and cultural stratification, or explain the rhythms of politi- 
cal decisions in the region. The local readers want above all gene- 
alogy, want to see their ancestors’ names in print, want gossip, anec- 
dotes, local color. 

Under the auspices of the Vermont Historical Society, aided by 
the generosity of the late Miss Jenny Watts, the history of Peacham, 
a hill town astride the low watershed between the Connecticut and 
Winooski (Champlain) valleys in Caledonia County, is presented 
in such a way as to satisfy both sorts of demand. The present vol- 
ume, written by Professor Ernest L. Bogart, emeritus professor of 
economic history at the University of Illinois and long a summer 
resident of Peacham, analyzes with professional competence the 
economic, social, and cultural history of the town. A second vol- 
ume to be issued shortly will deal with genealogy. This would 
seem to be a most satisfactory compromise, and one which, if fol- 
lowed in other town histories, should make possible a very great 
improvement in the level of local historical writing. 

Professor Bogart has a brief introductory chapter which con- 
tains an excellent summary of the complicated problem of Benning 
Wentworth’s land grants, and some speculation on the origin of 
the unique place-name. (Peacham’s summer residents, who are 
overwhelmingly academic and professional, like to think that 
Wentworth saw the “Beggar’s Opera” and named this town after 
its heroine, the lovely Polly Peachum, a young lady who does not 
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conform to conventional notions of Yankee womanhood; but there 
is no evidence for this or another source; the nearest English place- 
name is that of Pecham in Kent.) Professor Bogart then launches 
into the early history of charter, proprietors, land speculators, and 
actual settlers, and concludes his first section, “Before 1800,” with 
chapters on the pioneer days of Peacham. In these he often supple- 
ments the scanty information about Peacham with materials drawn 
from nearby communities where conditions were certainly much 
the same. 

The bulk of the book is divided into two parts by the year 1860. 
In both sections Professor Bogart devotes greatest attention to eco- 
nomic history, to the details of making a living in an agricultural 
community with its attendant trades, a community constantly less 
self-sufficing, until in contemporary Peacham there is virtual mono- 
culture—the production of milk for the Boston market—supple- 
mented by maple sugar, lumbering, and summer residents. ‘There 
are chapters on the church, on the Caledonia County Grammar 
School (Peacham Academy) through which the town has been best 
known to the outside world—Thaddeus Stevens, Wilbur Fisk, and 
George Harvey were Peacham Academy boys—on Peacham’s intel- 
lectual life in the first half of the nineteenth century when it was 
still the cultural center of a small region, something like a French 
pays. Though the core of this book is, as one might expect, eco- 
nomic history, Professor Bogart has made a conscientious and usu- 
ally successful effort to widen his horizons to the whole life of this 
little village. If we knew as much about fifty Vermont villages, we 
should understand Vermont—and New England—much better. 

The big questions about a town like Peacham—How far, in the 
mid-twentieth century, is it alive? Is it a true group, a social and 
political cell, or has it lost any genuine corporate existence—can- 
not be answered for one town alone, and probably cannot be an- 
swered by anyone writing within the rules of the guild of histori- 
ans. Less inclusive but important questions present even the de- 
tached historian like Professor Bogart with so many delicate prob- 
lems of personal relations that he can be forgiven for dodging 
them. But Peacham, like other New England towns, has, and has 
had for some time, a proletariat, a group of Yankee “poor whites” 
who appear in these pages only abstractly as items of poor relief. 
(Town poor relief, by the way, began in Peacham in the eighteenth 
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century, in the days of frontier equality.) It has, for so small a 
place, a subtle and complex class structure no more in accord with 
accepted and professed American notions than is the social struc- 
ture of the Newburyport of Mr. Warner—and Mr. Marquand. It 
has varying opinions about the “summer people.” It has, in spite 
of George Harvey's assertion that it is wholly English in stock, its 
share of immigrants, including the French Canadian. It has some 
interesting social cleavages, not always strictly along conventional 
lines of class, such as that between the churchgoers and the non- 
churchgoers, between teetotalers and beer-drinkers. It has sex re- 
lations. In fact, it has a lot no respectable historian can handle. Yet 
it seems a shame to leave these important matters to the novelist— 
or to the social anthropologist. ea 


Harvard University. 


The Selected Writings of Benjamin Rush. Edited by Dagobert D. 
Runes. (New York: Philosophical Library. 1947. Pp. 433. $5.00.) 


Dr. Benjamin Rush of Philadelphia, a signer of the Declaration 
of Independence, was the foremost physician and professor of medi- 
cine in America. According to his son, between 1779 and 1812 he 
taught 2,872 students, who subsequently practiced from Maine to 
Georgia; hence his effect on the vital statistics of the Republic is in- 
calculable. At the same time he was one of the many-sided eight- 
eenth-century virtuosi; a pioneer in preventative and sanitary med- 
icine, who first recognized the connection between infected teeth 
and arthritis, he was an early advocate of humane methods in treat- 
ing the insane, an agitator against capital punishment and in favor 
of abolition, temperance, education for women, a national uni- 
versity, and all civilizing amenities. His account of the plague in 
1793 is a classic of descriptive medicine. He was fallible enough to 
misjudge Washington and play the game of the Conway Cabal, and 
so terminate his usefulness to the Continental Army, but he was a 
sincere patriot. In between times he published essays, “literary, 
moral, and philosophical.” He also encouraged the maple-sugar 
industry. His writings, usually occasional pamphlets, have been un- 
available, and the Philosophical Library, in publishing a judicious 
selection, supplies a long-felt want in American intellectual history. 
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Unfortunately, Rush turns out to be no buried Caesar. Admirable 
and noble though he was, he was no stylist, and what greatness ad- 
heres to his pages is of the eighteenth century rather than of the 
man. His mind was furnished with the commonplaces of the epoch, 
and one can illustrate all the positions of enlightened rationalism 
from his elevated but ponderous statements. In fact, reading him, 
knowing that in 1788 he was foremost in securing Pennsylvania’s 
indorsement of the Constitution, adds a qualification to Carl Van 
Doren’s book on the Convention, which is now enjoying a popular 
success that the historical-minded must observe with mingled feel- 
ings. 

A community capable of producing spokesmen like Rush—who 
with no effort at all could roll off phrases like “There are many 
things in scripture above but nothing contrary to reason,” or “It 
would have been a truth, if Mr. Locke had not said it, that where 
there is no law, there can be no liberty”—was a society in which 
certain broad formulations, philosophical and political, enjoyed 
universal acceptance. A century of defining terms lay behind the 
Constitution, so that much of the authors’ thinking had been done 
for them and propagandizing was facilitated by the existence of an 
audience accustomed to their language. But by the same token the 
opponents of the Constitution had a difficult task; when Federal- 
ists like Rush could monopolize the only vocabulary of political 
theory then extant, anti-Federalists, whose reasons were particular 
and local and passionate, were bound to appear merely ignorant 
and crude. It may be that our own predilection for the linguistic 
virtues of the Federalist Papers blinds us, as Jefferson was not blind- 
ed, to the virtues concealed in the rustic empiricism of the back 
country. 

Be that as it may, Rush suggests a variety of reflections. It is, for 
instance, instructive to compare this representative of the Enlight- 
enment with the great minds of the seventeenth century. Then the 
whole effort of a Descartes, a Spinoza, a Newton, was to reduce the 
confusing cosmos to a system; the average eighteenth-century mind, 
like Rush’s, could assume the system and devote itself to applica- 
tions. In Rush’s case preconception took the form of a persuasion 
that all diseases were basically one and therefore required only one 
treatment, which he decided was bloodletting; sublimely confident 
of his premises, he advocated drawing away as much as four-fifths of 
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the patient’s blood. Considering the number of Rush’s students, 
the less dogmatic William Cobbett appears to us the better scien- 
tist when he said that Rush’s system “contributed to the depopula- 
tion of the earth.” But of course Rush, although he was their friend, 
was not of the stature of Franklin and Jefferson. It was the supreme- 
ly good fortune of the American Revolution that in a day when 
the community of scholars took for granted the fundamental as- 
sumptions of existence, it found in Jefferson and Franklin leaders 
who could transcend their epoch, who could profit by the agree- 
ment on terminology in order constantly to re-examine their dia- 
lectical premises in a skeptical and experimental, a magnificently 
playful spirit. 
Perry MILLER. 

Harvard University. 


American and French Flags of the Revolution, 1777-1783. By Frank 
Earle Schermerhorn. (Philadelphia: Pennsylvania Society of 
Sons of the Revolution. 1948. Ten color plates. Pp. 148. $5.00.) 


This is a careful and painstaking investigation into the history 
of all flags used by American units (Army and Navy, State, Regi- 
mental and local) and by French ships and regiments during the 
War of Independence. It includes ten beautifully drawn and exe- 
cuted color plates, showing the fifteen French and thirty-eight 
American flags authenticated by the author as having been actual- 
ly used and displayed during the war. 

As proof of the author’s sincerity and competence to handle his- 
torical evidence, he flinches not from the sad duty of puncturing 
the Betsy Ross myth. But, by way of compensation, he deals gently 
with the tradition in the Schuyler and Hamilton families that Bet- 
sy made the Stars and Stripes flag used by General Schuyler in 
1777, and now shown in the Fort Ticonderoga Museum. As to the 
origin of the Stars and Stripes, Mr. Schermerhorn quotes respect- 
fully the researches of the late Howard M. Chapin, but he is not 
ready to credit the stripes to Honorable John Company or the stars 
to Rhode Island or both to the Washington arms; all is “surmise, 
theory, conjecture.” He does accept, on the basis of John Spargo’s 
researches, the curious Bennington Flag of 1777 as the oldest Stars 
and Stripes now in existence. 
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Uniformity in flags, as in heraldry, is a product of the late nine- 
teenth century. When Congress, on June 14, 1777, “Resolved that 
the Flag of the United States be thirteen stripes alternate red and 
white, that the Union be thirteen stars white in a blue field repre- 
senting a new constellation,” it set no rigid pattern, much less di- 
mensions. The stars might be arranged as a wreath, in lines, or as 
one big star; the stripes might be seven red and six white, or six 
red and seven white; and if the North Carolina militia chose to 
use a flag with blue stars and red and blue stripes (the Guilford 
Flag) nobody objected. American military units naturally main- 
tained the English tradition of regarding a regimental or battal- 
ion flag of no less importance than the King’s or the National Col- 
ors; and the illustrations in this book show that no small artistry 
and devotion were expended on designing these unit flags, which 
moreover had the useful function of acting as a rallying point in 
the field. Conditions of modern warfare forbid the carrying of col- 
ors into battle; and this is a pity, because loyalty to one’s own unit 
is an important component of all loyalty even today. The same 
motive that led to these interesting regimental flags is expressed 
nowadays in the devices painted on the fuselages of planes and con- 
ning towers of submarines, and, more officially, in shoulder patches. 

The Continental Naval flags of the Revolution are somewhat 
crude in design; but this was probably owing to the need of a sim- 
ple device that could be recognized at a distance. For beauty and 
variety the French regimental colors take the prize, and that sec- 
tion of the book is preceded by a valuable discussion of French mil- 
itary flag usage under the old régime. 

Mr. Schermerhorn’s book will be a boon not only to historical 
scholars but to painters of American Revolutionary scenes, writers 
of historical fiction, and others who value accuracy. For lack of 
such a work, in the past, we have numerous mural and other paint- 
ings depicting Revolutionary heroes prancing about with flags of 
a much later period. There will be no excuse for that sort of thing 
in the future. It is to be hoped, however, that someone will do for 
the British and Loyalist units in the Revolutionary War what Mr. 
Schermerhorn has done so well for the American and the French. 


Harvard University. S. E. Morison. 
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Images or Shadows of Divine Things. By Jonathan Edwards. Edit- 
ed by Perry Miller. (New Haven: Yale University Press. 1948. 
Pp. viii, 151. $2.75.) 


The life-long, audacious, no doubt over-weening aim recorded 
in these hitherto unprinted Notes was to discover in the evident 
forms of nature not merely analogues—useful enough to elucidate 
a meaning—but, in a most serious sense, proofs of the divine de- 
sign. It is an aim which perhaps has always had no mean place 
among the motives, usually held secret, of aspiring minds. Jona- 
than Edwards also kept this endeavor in a peculiar preserve, the 
historical and doctrinal reasons for which Mr. Perry Miller ex- 
plains in an Introduction lit with information and graced by a rare 
combination of discernment, charity, and magnanimity. Of the 
great endeavor itself, wherein “a book of images and shadows 
would set forth the spiritual universe, just as (Newton’s) Principia 
had set forth the material,” Mr. Miller remarks, “the sublime and 
pathetic fact about Jonathan Edwards is that he believed he could 
do it.” (p. 35) And yet, to steadfast and careful imaginers since 
imagining began, it has seemed that all alert and wise men, at least, 
must be initiates in this symbolism. Why do sunrise and sunset, 
the phases of the day and the wheeling of the seasons, speak to us 
so, but as typifying our own birth and death and the intervening, 
necessary, forgivable changes in ourselves? 

Or to consider another image, a favorite with Jonathan Edwards, 
who quotes Marcus Aurelius as quoted by Cudworth upon it: 


As our bodies breethe the common air, so should our souls suck 
and draw in vital breath from the great mind that comprehends 
the universe, becoming as it were one spirit with the same. (Image 


208) 

What else animates every inspiration but a sense (noted by Edwards 
in Images 17 and 62) that breathing can stand for all the dependen- 
cies and transactions between the inexplicable me and the incom- 
prehensible in which I am? The metaphors at work in these words 
are as easily awakened as those others by which seeing and vision, 
images and shadows, become types themselves whose antitype is 
understanding. 

But hard by the inspiration is the whimsey: 
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The awaking and crowing of the cock to wake men out of slee 
and to pare ne the day seems to signifie the introducing the glori- 
ous day of the church by ministers preaching the Gospel. . . . The in- 
troducing of the spring by the voice of spring birds signifies the 
same thing. (Image 110) 

The type—exemplified in the first of the parables, the Sower—has 
to be distinguished, if possible, from its crazy near neighbours and 
equally from figures in general. Jonathan Edwards labors much at 
this distinction: the type is renewed as often as the morning; its 
antitype—here the Resurrection—occurs but once (Image 50). In 
the type we see that 


the works of God are but a kind of voice or language of God to in- 
struct intelligent beings in things pertaining to Himself. (Image 
57) 


Mr. Miller helps greatly by pointing to the rhetorical background 
of this struggle—the Puritan trope had become a spiritual desert— 
and by indicating how strongly Edwards was influenced in this 
effort by Locke: “so that the ideas become naked”; and by Newton: 
“Nothing ever comes to pass without a cause.” Mr. Miller remarks, 
doubtless truly, that “Edwards was too thorough an empiricist 
ever to become any sort of a platonist” (p. 151). It is none the less 
interesting to observe how entirely Platonic his use of Newton on 
gravitation is: 


The whole material universe is preserved by gravity or attraction, 
or the mutual tendency of all bodies to each other. One part of the 
universe is hereby made beneficial to another; the beauty, har- 
mony, and order, regular progress, life, and motion, and in short 
all the well-being of the whole frame depends on it. This is a type 
of love or charity in the spiritual world. (Image 79) 


Compare: 


It is the binding power of good which truly binds and holds things 
together. Phaedo. 99. 

There is nothing which men love but the good. Symposium. 206. 
Does anything of more than historic interest remain from all 

this? The not yet relaxed pressures of his age, Edwards’ awareness, 

ahead of others, that “a new science will need a new rhetoric,” his 

recognition that private aspiration would have to find new ways 

to match public techniques of verification—these have lessons for 
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us still, but has typology any future? Or rather, what reform can 
renew its sanction? Probably a sufficient reform would destroy the 
type as a distinct mode of utterance. Every comparison, every meta- 
phor, stops short somewhere. We use it for what it is worth, no 
farther, and know how to handle its self-destructive possibilities. 
But the type “scorning this unexempt condition” has to emulate 
the ostrich. For poetry it does no harm to remember that the prob- 
lem with Everest is to come down again (if we can). To Jonathan 
Edwards (in Images 29 and 67) hills are but things to go up. 


He that is travelling up a very high mountain, if he goes on climb- 
ing, will at length get to that height and eminence as at last not 
only to have his prospect vastly large, but he will get above the 
clouds and winds, and where he will enjoy a perpetual serenity and 
calm. This may encourage Christians constantly and steadfastly 
to climb the Christian hill. The perfect and uninterrupted serenity 
and calm there is on some very high mountains is also a type of the 
heavenly state. 


The myth he is using was originally invented to be a type. The 
trouble with it is that it is unimaginative and thus silly. So too 
with Edwards’ glossing of “All the rivers run into the sea, yet the 
sea is not full.” (Images 22, 36) Something stopped him from re- 
marking that they keep it full, an august enough function surely. 
What is wrong with typology is not extravagance but timidity: its 
failure has been its refusal to accept the responsibilities of poetic 


autonomy. 1. A. RICHARDS. 


Harvard University. 


Sweeper in the Sky: The Life of Maria Mitchell. By Helen Wright. 
(New York: The Macmillan Company. 1949. Pp. vii, 253. $4.00.) 


Seldom does there occur such happy affinity between biographer 
and subject as in this account of Maria Mitchell, distinguished as- 
tronomer and great teacher of early Vassar, by a Vassar alumna 
herself an astronomer and a gifted writer as well. 

Maria Mitchell became an international celebrity in 1847, at 
the age of twenty-nine, when she discovered a new comet days in 
advance of leading European and American astronomers, winning 
a gold medal from the King of Denmark. The public was aston- 
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ished to find a young lady thus suddenly revealed as a brilliant 
observer and mathematical scholar, and understandably so in a 
day when the best schools took the cleverest girls only as far as 
plane trigonometry. 

The “lady astronomeress,” however, had been formed in a 
unique milieu, the Quaker community of Nantucket, where equal- 
ity of the sexes was an article of faith constantly practiced. With 
the men so often absent on long whaling voyages, the responsibil- 
ity for home and town affairs fell on the womenfolk, who early 
learned to be resourceful and independent. Maria’s mother and 
grandmother had been teachers; her mother served as presiding 
clerk of the Monthly Meeting of Friends. “I think there is no town 
in New England where the whole body of women is so well edu- 
cated,” wrote Theodore Parker after delivering a lyceum lecture 
on the island. 

Nantucketers, too, were a star-gazing people, a race of navigators 
who taught their children to box the compass in “Monthly Meet- 
ing School” before the catechism. Maria’s father, William Mitchell, 
was an enthusiastic amateur astronomer who rated chronometers 
for the whaling fleet and later acted as an observer for the Coast 
Survey. From the age of twelve, when Maria counted the seconds 
on the chronometer for her father as he observed an eclipse of the 
sun, she served as his assistant. Later, as librarian of the Nantucket 
Athenzum, she filled out her scientific education by working her 
way slowly through all the mathematical treatises on its shelves. 
Meanwhile, on top of the Mitchell home Maria spent night after 
night systematically “sweeping the sky” with a 274-inch telescope, 
until the discovery that placed her all at once in the forefront of 
her profession. 

Promptly admitted to the learned societies, received on equal 
terms by her fellow-scientists, Maria remained unconscious of any 
defects in women’s status until fame drew her out of her island 
seclusion. It was within the walls of newly-founded Vassar College, 
ironically, that she first faced prejudice against the higher educa- 
tion of her sex and their admission into the professions. (For many 
years, though the most distinguished member of the Vassar faculty, 
she received but half the salary of the men professors.) Only then 
did she become a protagonist of women’s rights. Presiding at two 
successive congresses of the Association for the Advancement of 
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Women (later to become the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs) she made impressive pleas for women to enter new occupa- 
tions, especially in the field of science. “A sphere,” she once re- 
marked, “is not made up of one, but of an indefinite number of 
circles; women have diverse gifts, and to say that woman’s sphere 
is the family circle is a mathematical absurdity.” 

Vassar’s cautious trustees and administrators, struggling to keep 
the college alive by a scrupulous deference to public opinion, did 
not relish Professor Mitchell’s “frightful frankness” on this and 
other topics, nor her irrepressible humor. But her students delight- 
ed in both and thrived on her exacting standards, the independent 
thinking she forced upon them, and the inspiration of her own 
continuing work, going out from college into distinguished careers 
in many fields. 

But it is not only for her impact on the perennial problem of 
woman’s place and powers that this study of Maria Mitchell is sig- 
nificant. It forms an important chapter in the history of science in 
America, to which the author with her background does full jus- 
tice. Miss Wright points out the modern interest of Maria Mitch- 
ell’s conception of the universe; and her ideas on the teaching 
of science are surprisingly akin to current notions of general edu- 
cation. All this aside, however, here is a warm and eminently read- 
able account of a vigorous personality. The author has illumined 
her extensive research, particularly in Maria Mitchell’s papers, 
with familiarity with the Nantucket and Vassar backgrounds and 
a skillful use of the imagination. Her reconstruction from the 
known facts of Maria’s childhood of the sensitive and observant 
child’s life on sea and star-girt Nantucket in the 1820's is wholly 
delightful. Miss Wright’s book deserves a wide circle of readers. 


JANET WILSON JAMEs. 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


This Was America. Edited by Oscar Handlin. (Cambridge: Har- 
vard University Press. 1949. Pp. 602. $6.00.) 


Among the growing number of anthologies of foreign observers’ 
reports on the United States, Mr. Handlin’s volume is notable for 
originality in choice of materials and carefulness in planning. Al- 
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though several familiar names are present (Peter Kalm, Créve- 
coeur, Brissot, Tocqueville, Bremer), there is also a great number 
of writers whom most readers will meet here for the first time. 
There are also a few names notable chiefly in other connections 
(Paul Bourget, Felix von Luckner, Egon E. Kisch, and Ernst Toll- 
er) who will be welcomed as discerning commentators on America. 

From the opening selection, a report by an anonymous Holland- 
er on the Indians (1780), to the observations of Odette Keun on the 
TVA, and André Maurois on modern American mores, the selec- 
tions are generally fresh and significant, usually warm and human, 
frequently penetrating. Within each of the four major divisions of 
the book (Mr. Handlin has grouped his material under the titles 
“The Sources of American Nationality,” “The Consequences of 
Expansion,” “Urban America,” and “The Burdens of Maturity’’) 
a wide range of points of view is drawn upon. The section on “Ur- 
ban America,” for example, includes comments by a Hapsburg 
diplomat, a German journalist and historian, an Amsterdam jour- 
nalist, a Neapolitan official, a Russian business man, a French man 
of letters (Bourget’s accounts of American sports are priceless), a 
German traveller, an Italian dramatist, a Hungarian churchman, 
and a French Abbé. The fact that all writers in the volume are con- 
tinental will go far to counterbalance a common tendency to see 
the United States too much through English eyes. 

Some contributors shed reflexive light upon their own cultures 
which is in some respects stronger than the light they shed upon 
America. For example, when Count Felix von Luckner, the well- 
remembered “sea devil” of the first World War, makes the follow- 
ing observation on subway travel, the German mind is also illumi- 
nated: “Without any officials about, you simply put a five-cent 
piece into the slot of a turnstile and then can ride anywhere you 
like, change at will, move from a local to an express, without any 
control or supervision. . . . : At certain hours the trains are always 
overcrowded. At these times I was very much impressed by the self- 
discipline of the Americans. Without the oversight or supervision 
of an official, people are altogether self-controlled; they remain pa- 
tient and accommodating; there are no disorders.” But it is a large 
area of American experience that is illuminated when the same 
writer observes concerning the skyscrapers: “It makes a deep im- 
pression to look down from the thirtieth or fortieth story, to see 
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little pointed buildings, and then realize that these are churches.” 
The depression observations of Ernst Toller contain this passage: 
“America is a young nation, and young nations, like young men, 
like to foster the illusion of eternal life, in their dreams to soften 
the hard lines of reality. They lie about social disharmonies and 
spiritual conflicts; they shut themselves off from the inexorable- 
ness of cosmic destiny and death. Is it not noteworthy that every 
corpse in America is embalmed, that when a man is lying in his 
coffin, wadding is stuck into his mouth to puff out the sunken 
cheeks, and that he is then made up?” 
RICHARD HOFSTADTER. 

Columbia University. 


Noah Webster: Letters on the Yellow Fever Addressed to Dr. Wil- 
liam Currie. With an introductory essay by Benjamin Spector. 
(Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press. Supplements to the Bul- 
letin of the History of Medicine, No. 9, 1947. Pp. viii, 110. $2.00.) 


When on August 12, 1793, Noah Webster entered New York City 
to edit a newspaper, the city of Philadelphia was being ravaged by 
a serious yellow fever epidemic. Manhattan was unaffected this and 
the following year, but in 1795 an epidemic struck the metropolis. 
The inquisitive editor wrote to dozens of physicians for letters ex- 
planatory of the reasons why travelers from Philadelphia had not 
imported the disease into New York in 1793. He requested all 
kinds of facts likely to throw light on the problem of the appear- 
ance of epidemic diseases among people and animals. The replies 
were issued in a volume, A Collection of Papers on the Bilious Fe- 
ver. In a Preface and a Summary he sought to bring some order to 
the discrepant theories and to drive home his own firmly held no- 
tions that yellow fever is of local origin and that disease can be re- 
duced to a minimum by cleanliness and sensible city planning. His 
prodding led the City Council to pass sanitary laws in 1796. 

But the physicians remained unconvinced. When in October, 
1797, Dr. William Currie, an eminent Philadelphia physician, pub- 
lished three letters ascribing the current epidemic to foreign ori- 
gin, the redheaded Webster proceeded to demolish and rebut the 
statements in twenty-five letters in the New York Commercial Ad- 
vertiser, October 26 to December 20, 1797. Now for the first time 
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these have been reprinted with a brief introductory essay by Dr. 
Benjamin Spector. They demonstrate anew Webster’s crusading 
spirit and his influence as a historian and social scientist. Out of 
these letters grew A Brief History of Epidemic and Pestilential Dis- 
eases (1799), the pioneer survey of this subject. 

The letters to Dr. Currie were written in a desultory manner by 
a busy newspaper editor who gathered his information from easily 
available books, letters, conversation, and personal experience. 
Having read only three or four medical books by this time, Web- 
ster made no attempt to invade the province of physicians, but 
rather he wrote for his fellow citizens at large. As a layman, anx- 
ious to prevent an unnecessary loss of life, he felt duty-bound to 
establish inductively from facts five general statements: 1. Yellow 
fever has a domestic origin; it is not imported. 2. It is not contagi- 
ous, but it may be highly infectious. 3. There is an epidemic consti- 
tution of the atmosphere which gives rise to or abets some widely 
diffused diseases. 4. Human power can prevent and mitigate yel- 
low fever by recognizing its origin in filth, humidity, and foul air 
when present in narrow streets, low, dirty houses, and crowded 
ships. “We ought to destroy the sources of disease, when we can,” 
he stated; “and when we cannot, as in the case of marshes, which 
cannot be drained, we ought to remove beyond the region of their 
pestiferous atmosphere.” 5. Cities must be planned to eliminate the 
possibility of epidemics like those in London, where 200,000 peo- 
ple needlessly died within a century. “A perseverance in our pres- 
ent mode of building cities,” he stated, “will doom them all to the 
same fate.” 

“I write and publish my opinions on this subject,” he declared, 
“with some apprehensions of exciting the clamour of men who have 
property in situations evidently unhealthy. But on a subject so in- 
teresting to my country, involving the fate of millions yet unborn, 
to be silent would be criminal in a man who believes in these prin- 
ciples.” As always, vigor and occasional sarcasm spiced his essays. 
The complacency of those people who placed faith in a benevolent 
deity rather than in cleanliness aroused his ire: “While I avow my- 
self a firm believer in the being and perfections of a God, I freely 
declare that I do not believe that being ever did or will interpose 
a miraculous power, to change the laws of nature and prevent dis- 
ease, in places where its natural causes exist. I do not believe that 
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almighty power will be exerted, in a special way to cleanse dirty 
streets and cellars, or to save men who wallow in filth, intemperance 
and debauchery, from falling victims to fever.” 

Of interest to social historians are many incidental comments 
on topics like lake fever, the double-manned crews of ships sent to 
Surinam where month-long stays killed one-third to one-half of the 
men, the death of one in two who removed from the North to the 
South, and city planning. The only reference to mosquitoes accom- 
panies the opinion that their presence is a sign that “the air is not 
salubrious.” The future lexicographer demonstrated his aptitude 
for that vocation by masterly discrimination of the terms infection 
and contagion. 

Harry R. WaRFEL. 
The University of Florida. 


The Berkshires: The Purple Hills. Edited by Roderick Peattie. 
(New York: The Vanguard Press. 1948. Pp. 414. $5.00.) 


The Symphonic Festivals have kept popular thinking about the 
Berkshires focused on the Housatonic Valley, the lush meadow- 
land intercepted by hills which runs south from Pittsfield to Shef- 
field. Lenox, trailing ancient grandeur, and Stockbridge, self-con- 
sciously perky with its artistic and intellectual traditions still in- 
tact, remain the cynosure of visiting eyes. 

The Berkshires, latest volume of the American Mountain Se- 
ries, takes a much more comprehensive view of the county. In ef- 
fect a symposium of Berkshire connoisseurs, ably drawn into a 
circle by Mr. Peattie, it treats not only of Lenox and Stockbridge, 
Pittsfield and Great Barrington, but of such remote villages as 
Peru, Florida—probably so named because there was talk of the 
Florida Purchase at the time it was settled—and the ghost town of 
Sandisfield, which once boasted six churches, an equal number of 
taverns, nine cemeteries, nine doctors, and three lawyers. 

Walter Prichard Eaton, author and dramatic critic who has writ- 
ten several books on the region, opens with a definition of the 
Berkshires, a southern extension of the Green Mountains, known 
as the Hoosac Range in the eastern part of the county, and the 
Taconic Range in the west. The Hoosac Range is more properly 
a high, rolling plateau called the Berkshire Barrier. Its wilderness 
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was once a savage antagonist to civilization. It extends from the 
valley of the Connecticut River to the valley of the Hoosic, north 
of Pittsfield and that of the Housatonic to the south. West of these 
valleys, the Taconic Range, containing Berkshire’s highest peaks, 
Greylock and Mount Everett, extends as far as New York State. 
The county roughly comprises four thousand square miles, bound- 
ed by Vermont on the north and Connecticut on the south. 

Mr. Eaton dwells on the important but seldom stressed fact of 
the former industrial development of the small hill towns. Their 
saw and woolen mills, factories and tanneries, dwindled as natural 
resources became exhausted, and the railroads carried off their 
population. 

In a later chapter Mr. Eaton deftly recapitulates the story of the 
first white settlement in Sheffield, climaxed by John Sergeant's 
mission to the Stockbridge Indians—an experiment in idealism 
which failed. The gradual spread of hard-headed Yankee domi- 
nation brought its inevitable counterpart, the decline of the In- 
dians, despite the well-meaning efforts of subscribers to what was 
then a fashionable charity. Later came the literary flowering of 
the Berkshires, with Melville, Hawthorne, Holmes, Longfellow, 
Bryant, Fanny Kemble, and Catherine Sedgwick. 

Mr. Eaton is generous, rather than accurate, in ascribing Wil- 
liam Cullen Bryant to the Berkshires, although the author of 
Thanatopsis was at one time a lawyer and town clerk in Great 
Barrington, so he is at least poetically justified. 

Poetry, like industry, was in its turn superseded by the arrival 
of wealth and fashion, which Mr. Eaton calls a bonanza to the im- 
poverished inhabitants. Now, with the Berkshire Music Center 
and Symphonic Festivals for climax, the Berkshire Playhouse in 
Stockbridge, and drama and dancing schools near by, the region has 
again come into its cultural own. 

Margaret Cresson, distinguished sculptor and daughter of the 
late Daniel Chester French, has contributed two chapters on civic, 
artistic and intellectual attainments of the Berkshires, ending with 
a detailed account of the growth of the Festivals. 

Other chapters, written by authorities who are for the most part 
contributors to the Berkshire Evening Eagle, are devoted to trees 
and flowers, gardens, birds—of which more than two hundred 
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species may be seen during the spring migration—and fishes, in- 
cluding “browns,” “brookies,” and “rainbows.” 

A former president of the Mount Greylock Ski Club enlarges on 
the recent extensive development of ski runs, with their flocks of 
winter tourists, and also gives a chapter to the out-of-the-way roads 
so tempting to motorists tired of two-lane highways. 

Another chapter recounts Indian legends, shadowy stories of 
maidens and their lovers such as hover nostalgically over the rocks 
of Monument Mountain, Pontoosuc Lake, and Bash Bish Falls. 
Still another deals with Berkshire folkways and “characters,” not 
noticeably different in the eyes of a layman from those in other 
parts of New England. 

Being a series of essays on different aspects of the same subject, 
the book is often repetitive. It suffers, too, from having been writ- 
ten in parts by Berkshire lovers rather than by professional writers. 
Nevertheless, poised happily midway between a WPA guide and 
an exhaustive study, this book gives a well-rounded picture of the 
Berkshires, freshly informative not only for summer visitors but 


for old residents as well. 
CHRISTINA SEDGWICK POWEL. 


Boston, Massachusetts. 


Pierre, or, The Ambiguities. By Herman Melville. Edited by Hen- 
ry A. Murray. (New York: Farrar, Straus and Company, Inc. 
1949. Pp. ciii, 514. $5.00.) 


The first reviewers of Pierre received the book with shudders and 
decently warned away the reading public from an “unhealthy” 
work. Their resistance to the book calls to mind the resistance a 
generation ago to the developing science of psychology. This re- 
semblance in tone is particularly suggestive because it is in this 
novel that Melville explicitly chose to follow “the endless, wind- 
ing way—the flowing river in the cave of man.” Some of his com- 
ments on Pierre’s behavior seem to be culled frora the latest text 
on psychoanalysis, but the Melville of 1851 had neither the tech- 
nical equipment nor the mental stability successfully to navigate 
his dark and twisting course. The agitated state of his mind, how- 
ever, compelling him (as he put it) to “write as he pleased,” did 
produce in this work a complex psychological record that he him- 
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self could only partly understand. This record has bewildered 
and usually repelled readers even to our own day, but it is an es- 
sential element of Pierre and must be grappled with before the 
wealth of other qualities can be critically apprehended. It is to the 
psychological novel in this latter sense, the story that Melville 
largely failed to control, that Professor Murray mainly devotes his 
invaluable Introduction. 

At a time when the psychological approach to literature has been 
almost bankrupted by the malpractice of amateurs, Dr. Murray's 
professional skill restores the credit of an illuminating field of lit- 
erary study. An eminent psychologist and a leading Melville schol- 
ar, he carefully examines the key problems which call upon his 
special qualifications and presents the reader with a clear analysis 
carried as far as the language of the layman will take it. There he 
stops. Where the temptation is to “tell all,” Dr. Murray has sought 
simply to tell enough. Unlike the partisan critic, he dispenses with 
the tone of finality and declines to initiate the reader into mys- 
teries that are the fair preserve of a highly technical discipline. The 
happy result is that, in proceeding to the novel, the reader finds 
himself with a new awareness of the major themes as they unfold, 
but does not feel that he is working through a puzzle to which he 
already has the solution. 

Dr. Murray helps us, as the unfortunate Melville could not, to 
make coherent sense of the psychological novel in Pierre, and by 
that help we can arrive at a new assessment of the novel of ideas 
which is also contained within its covers. To do so, however, I think 
we must take exception to Dr. Murray’s interpretation of that eerie 
character Plotinus Plinlimmon. The Introduction establishes and 
the Notes confirm that Plinlimmon is in many ways a likeness of 
Nathaniel Hawthorne. But if the face is the face of Hawthorne, 
the voice is the voice of Emerson. Plinlimmon is preceded on the 
stage of Pierre’s drama by the Reverend Mr. Falsgrave, a clergy- 
man of good will, short vision, and a utilitarian moral sense. The 
prudential wisdom of Plinlimmon, conceived in a world-view that 
could contain a “chronometrically” absolute ethic, stands in the 
same relation to the ethics of Falsgrave as Concord Transcenden- 
talism to the Unitarianism that preceded it. Melville was mad- 
dened by the way in which Emerson prudential seems to make a 
“liar” of Emerson soaring. Melville knew, also, that Emerson could 
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say, “If I am the Devil's child, I will live then from the Devil,” only 
because the condii.on was so sublimely contrary to fact. Melville’s 
self-knowledge (and recollection of his childhood religion) seemed 
to tell him that there was an ultimate reality to evil. In such a case, 
the Emersonian mansion must become a haunted house; without a 
uniformly optimistic reading, Nature can no longer be “her own 
ever-sweet interpreter,” and natural theology, even transcenden- 
tally conceived, must be given up. This is the intellectual back- 
ground of Melville’s declaration that Soul, though still clamoring 
“for the support of its mother the world, and its father the Deity,” 
must now learn “to stand independent, though not without many 
a bitter wail, and many a miserable fall.” There were profound in- 
tellectual as well as emotional reasons why Melville turned in upon 
himself to write a psychological novel. 

Whoever would trace Melville’s intellectual history from his 
battle of Concord to his spiritual declaration of independence 
must naturally heed Dr. Murray's warning not to take Melville’s 
thought “on a rational level as if he had arrived at his conclusions 
by logical inductions after an impartial survey of the universe.” 
Granted “the mistake of supposing that Melville was searching for 
Truth, as science defines it,” perhaps the search for truth as re- 
ligion defines it is warrant enough for reaffirming that Melville’s 
tragedy was, among other things, an intellectual one. The very way 
in which he used sy:nbols of mother and father to express the prog- 
ress of the soul teaches us how indispensable is a guide to the un- 
derlying psychological processes. The distinction of Dr. Murray’s 
essay is marked by its not winding up Melville’s account, but lead- 
ing to new consideration of America’s richest literary imagination. 


J. C. Levenson. 
Harvard University. 


The Federalists: A Study in Administrative History. By Leonard 
D. White. (New York: The Macmillan Company. 1948. Pp. xii, 
538. $6.00.) 


In The Federalists Professor White introduces the reader to 
President Washington in 1794 as he surveys the first five years of 
his administration from the vantage-point of his coach, “lodged 
between two boulders in midstream” of the Susquehannah River. 
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He leaves the reader in 1801 on the eve of Jefferson's inauguration 
with the forecast of Rufus King, then Minister to Great Britain, 
echoing in his ears: “. . . the machine will move on! .. .” 

Between these points in time and space, and by an excursion 
back to the Constitutional Convention of 1787, the Professor of 
Public Administration at the University of Chicago has written 
an indispensable “study in administrative history” showing the 
Federalist machine moving through the Washington and Adams 
administrations to build a Federal government. He has written 
so far as possible of events as seen through the eyes of a contempo- 
rary, and vividly conveys the obstacles to good administration 
which otherwise defy the imagination of modern students of gov- 
ernment. 

President Washington stuck in the Susquehannah reflects on 
the state of the roads of his day as he returns from efforts to put 
down the Whiskey Rebellion. “In 1798 the scheduled time of the 
mails from Philadelphia to Lexington, Kentucky, was 19 days, but 
bad roads and poor connections accounted for delays up to 31 
days. . . . In a period when so much turbulence prevailed across 
the Alleghenies, with a strong inclination toward alliance with 
Spain, the problem of communication was a serious one.” Judicial 
business was as precarious as the mails; Judge Parsons died on cir- 
cuit when his canoe was dashed to pieces in Big Beaver Creek; Su- 
preme Court justices held twenty-seven circuit courts; alleged crim- 
inals were conveyed 150 miles to trial “under an escort of United 
States troops, however trivial and harmless the offence may be” on 
the frontier. 

The author’s conclusion is that 


Many substantial contributions to Amcrican government were 
achieved before leadership passed from the Federalists. They 
spelied out the scanty sections of the Constitution and created from 
almost nothing an administrative system. 


He lists their handiwork as including: establishment of an inde- 
pendent chief executive, and of working relations between exec- 
utive and Congress; effective delegation of authority by President 
to heads of departments, with central control over an administra- 
tive organization with its own good standards, separate from and 
independent of the states; orderly relations among officials; an ex- 
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cellent fiscal system; party responsibility; right of public criticism 
(except for passage of the Sedition Act); recognition of the moral 
authority of the general government. 

Professor White pictures Washington and Hamilton as speaking 
for and leaning upon the “important people” who “stood solidly 
behind the new government.” These leaders, he declares, “had a 
clear understanding of what these people needed from the new 
government, and they set about to provide it.” Their needs in- 
cluded: Peace, Confidence, Support, and a Machinery of govern- 
ment. Confidence meant confidence among “the money markets 
of Europe,” confidence “in the rights of property and contract,” 
confidence “in the capacity of Americans to govern themselves on 
a national scale,” confidence “in the power of government to se- 
cure obedience.” Support was needed “in the restoration of credit, 
in aid to shipping and foreign commerce,” and in “the organiza- 
tion of the Bank of the United States.” 

This volume covers a wide range: eight chapters are directed at 
the executive, and its relation to Congress; eight to the various 
executive departments and their interrelationships; five to civil 
service, and public service ideals; four to “getting and spending”’; 
ten to “administrative housekeeping”; and three on administrative 
theory and the achievements of the Federalists, including one on 
the Hamilton- Jefferson feud, and one on the Hamilton-Adams con- 
flict. Professor White has made a valuable start on what he prom- 
ises as the beginning of ‘a systematic study of American ideas about 
public administration.” R 

OBERT KEEN Lams. 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 


The War of 1812. By Francis F. Beirne. (New York: E. P. Dutton 
& Co., Inc. 1949. Pp. 392. $5.00.) 


This is the sort of book that we need more of—a scholarly, one- 
volume work written in pleasing style about a short and well-de- 
fined period in the history of our country. We have long wanted 
a one-volume history of the War of 1812. The experiment of put- 
ting together Henry Adams’s chapters on the war from his nine- 
volume history was not very successful because the political and 
other background had to be left out. Mr. Beirne, however, has pro- 
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vided a well-balanced and integrated story, and the first history of 
the War of 1812 known to the writer that is completely unbiased. 
All his predecessors were trying to prove something—the iniquity 
of the Federalists and the British; the incompetence and insin- 
cerity of the Republicans; the value of sea power, or of military 
preparedness—or to build up some hero. Mr. Beirne has a cool and 
tolerant attitude that never gives way to sarcasm. He does not gloss 
over the failure of the Madison administration in planning and 
waging war, but he describes their deficiencies and those of their 
military commanders with such understanding and even indul- 
gence that the reader is left with a feeling that the Divine Provi- 
dence which “watches over fools, drunkards and the U. S. A.” was 
more than usually indulgent on this occasion. 

All phases of the war are touched upon and a good balance kept. 
The story of New England disaffection culminating in the Hart- 
ford Convention is told with the same understanding and toler- 
ance as the frailties of the War Department. Particularly interest- 
ing are the accounts of the British descents on the shores of the 
Chesapeake. In this connection an anecdote may not be inappro- 
priate. During World War II, the United States built a number 
of escort carriers out of lend-lease funds for the British Navy. A 
list of those planned or under construction was sent by the Navy 
Department to the Admiralty to have the ships’ names added. 
When the list came back, it included among the names H.M.S. 
Cockburn. Admiral King crossed that out and sent the list back. 
The Admiralty, who doubtless had forgotten what Admiral King 
remembered about Sir George Cockburn’s exploits in the Chesa- 
peake, returned the list with H.M.S. Cockburn restored. Admiral 
King crossed it out again and added: “No ship built in the United 
States for the Royal Navy may be named Cockburn.” 

Although this volume is not annotated it has an excellent bib- 
liography, and the reviewer has found no mistakes except those 
that come under the head of proofreading—George III was still 
King of Great Britain, not George IV; and the noted South Caro- 
linian’s name was spelled Cheves, not Cheeves. One would have 
welcomed an account of the vicious mob attack on Baltimore Fed- 
eralists in 1812 which affected the attitude of Federalists elsewhere 
toward the war, and more narratives of privateering exploits. But 
it was undoubtedly difficult to get the entire story of the war be- 
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tween two covers, and Mr. Beirne has done a job that any profes- 
sional historian can admire. 
S. E. Morison. 


Harvard University. 


Science, Servant of Man: A Layman’s Primer for the Age of Science. 
By I. Bernard Cohen. (Boston: Little, Brown and Company. 
1948. Pp. xvi, 362. $4.00.) 


This book, by the managing editor of Jsis and instructor in the 
history of science and general education in Harvard University, 
was written at the request of the National Science Fund of the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences. The chief purpose is to affect the cli- 
mate of opinion in which money—particularly tax-money—is used 
to foster scientific research. But Dr. Colien is also contributing to 
the self-consciousness of science, of which Walter B. Cannon’s The 
Way of an Investigator was a product. And the present book sup- 
plies some of the material for a course in the “tactics and strategy” 
of science, of the kind which President Conant projected and Dr. 
Cohen himself now conducts. 

He takes some of the chief practical fruits of research—penicillin, 
auxins, nylon, hybrid corn, and radio, among others—and traces 
them to their source in fundamental ideas. He concludes that the 
motive force that brought men within view of these practical ap- 
plications was simply the desire to know more than was already 
known; and that calculated efforts to replace this motive by short- 
run utilitarianism would not have succeeded by their own stand- 
ards of success. If Réntgen had been induced in 1890 to try im- 
proving the techniques of diagnosis, he would probably have ban- 
ished Crookes tubes from his laboratory and tried to link up with 
the tradition of auscultation and stethoscopy. The best thing is 
for a substantial group of men and women to take for granted that 
their work will eventually be of use. These workers will then 
shade off through the “spectrum” of scientific personnel into the 
people whose main job is precisely to make practical use of funda- 
mental research. 

Historians will be chiefly interested, perhaps, in Dr. Cohen’s 
conception of the “propitious” character of “the total scientific 
situation” which calls forth the potentialities of an idea that has 
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lain dormant. As the scientific “situation” can nowhere be cut off 
sharp from any other part of history, and as there is by this thesis 
a kind of internal logic by which the situation advances, a great 
many data can be meaningfully ordered in Dr. Cohen’s terms; 
and the history of science approximates in this way history at 
large. The idea is not exactly new, but many of the concrete in- 
stances are; and this makes all the difference. Workers in the his- 
tory of New England and other regions might very well feel chal- 
lenged to study the differential “propitiousness” of the scientific 
situation in different places at the same time. Of this work, Dirk 
Struik’s Yankee Science in the Making is not really an example; 
and it is, of course, as yet merely a shrewd hunch that New Eng- 
land is a fitting unit for such studies. However this may be, Dr. 
Cohen's book contains sketches of the work of a number of men 
who have lived and studied in New England: Edward M. East 
and Donald F. Jones and the development of hybrid corn, G. W. 
Pierce and the use of magnetostriction, and Joseph A. Cushman 
and foraminifera as a clue to petroleum deposits. 

Certain minor reservations may be entered for the sake of the 
record: the case of Claude Bernard (p. 38) is almost certainly in- 
apposite as an illustration of the “happy accident” in research; 
the relations between Watt and Joseph Black (pp. 46-48) do not 
appear to have been decisive for the history of the steam engine 
in quite the way Dr. Cohen makes out; and Hahnemann’s colossal 
error ought not to be juxtaposed (pp. 76-77) with Franklin’s mis- 
take about the effect of lightning rods. But the book has every- 
thing to commend it: attractive style, wide and accurate learning, 
beautifully clear exposition of scientific principles for the layman, 
and a whole troop of good stories; plus a basic idea that is sound, 


and needs to be spread. DONALD FLEMING. 


Silver Spring, Maryland. 








SHORT NOTICES 


The Winooski: Heartway of Vermont. By Ralph Nading Hill. Il- 
lustrated by George Daly. (New York: Rinehart & Company, Inc. 
1949. Pp. xii, 304. $3.50.) 


This is the thirty-eighth volume in the series “Rivers of Ameri- 
ca” and the fifth on a New England river. The other New England 
volumes are R. P. T. Coffin, Kennebec, A. B. Tourtellot, The 
Charles, C. P. Smith, The Housatonic, and Walter Hard, The Con- 
necticut. The series as planned by the late Constance Lindsay Skin- 
ner and carried out under the joint editorship of Henry Allen and 
Carl Carmer has in general very successfully avoided the reproach 
of being scholarly. These books have been written for the general 
reader by professional writers. They are not so much histories or 
even travel books as “evocations.” They are—and you may take 
the word pejoratively or not, as you are inclined—very literary pro- 
ductions. 

Mr. Ralph Nading Hill’s The Winooski is by no means the most 
evocative, even of the New England volumes. He writes of a river 
that really does seem to flow through Vermont—a cenventionally 
tangy Vermont, but still a state of the Union. The Maine through 
which Mr. Coffin’s Kennebec flows, is, of course, wholly in Mr. 
Coffin’s fiercely poetic mind, and neither Mr. Hard’s Connecticut 
nor Mr. Chard Smith’s Housatonic ever gets ordinary enough to be 
a real river. 

The book is deliberately episodic. In a roughly chronological or- 
der Mr. Hill has gathered tales of the early settlements, of Ira Al- 
len’s land schemes, of Ethan’s exploits, of smuggling, of the Cen- 
tral Vermont Railroad, of the infant mathematical prodigy Zerah 
Colburn, of the great flood of 1927, of Barre granite and Mont- 
pelier politics, and of much else past and present in the Winooski 
watershed. He writes clearly, with a good eye for the striking, the 
picturesque, and often even the typical, the representative. He has, 
one suspects, a basic respect for facts, but not quite enough to ac- 
cept the complexity, the undramatic nature, the not infrequent 
dullness and repetitiousness of facts. Mr. Hill’s very first sentence 
sets the tone. “You wouldn’t call a river that drains a thousand 
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square miles very big, yet seeing as how we in Vermont don’t own 
even a square inch of the Connecticut, the Winooski is our lar- 
gest river.” This is not quite true. Vermont, even after the mas- 
ter’s decision in her suit with New Hampshire about that west- 
bank boundary, “owns” all of that part of the Connecticut which, 
because of damming, fiows over land west of the former “natural” 
bank. This is indeed a trivial detail, not worth breaking up Mr. 
Hill's “seeing as how,” but still, one of the symptomatic differences 
between history and literature. C 

RANE BRINTON. 


Harvard University. 


Isaiah Thomas: Printer, Patriot and Philanthropist. By Clifford K. 
Shipton. (Rochester, New York: The Printing House of Leo 
Hart. 1948. Pp. xii, 85. $5.00.) 


Although Mr. Shipton disclaims any intention of writing a de- 
finitive biography of Isaiah Thomas, it is doubtful if, when the 
definitive work comes to be written, it will be as lively and unpre- 
tentiously informative as this small volume. Unquestionably, Mr. 
Shipton is on the right track in regarding Thomas primarily as a 
significant figure in the history of printing in the United States— 
a field still in its infancy and sorely in need of the ministrations 
of men of Mr. Shipton’s range and ability. 

Mr. Shipton sees Thomas as “the first American capitalist of the 
printing business” who played the typically American réle of “in- 
troducing the mass production of a well-made product of as high 
artistic quality as quantity and a price within the reach of all 
would allow.” Printer of the Massachusetts Spy and the Royal 
American Magazine, he was no highbrow among publishers: he 
coined money from The Amorous Sailor's Letter to his Sweetheart 
and other heart-throbs which Mr. Shipton describes as “the stand- 
ard hayloft reading for curious boys in that generation.” Like his 
eminent mentor, Benjamin Franklin, he sought to make money as 
well as to spread enlightenment; and he early learned the lesson 
that pulp pays. Thomas was primarily a publisher rather than a 
writer and it was owing to his skill in satisfying public taste that he 
became one of the wealthiest men in the United States. In him we 
see an adumbration of the modern American publisher, dreaming 
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wistfully of hitting the jackpot with a best-seller. Thomas scored 
this kind of success but it was upon Bibles, schoolbooks, and al- 
manacs that he relied to provide a reliable and substantial source 
of income. He was, says Mr. Shipton, “the most important Amer- 
ican publisher of his generation” who “spread his products over 
the entire nation, catered to every taste, and established himself in 
every field of printing” and who crowned his career by writing a 
history of printing in America and establishing the American Anti- 
quarian Society. 


Bryn Mawr Joun C. MILter. 


Green Mountain Farm. By Elliott Merrick. (New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. 1948. Pp. 209. $3.50.) 


Mr. Merrick moved in 1932 with his wife and small child to a 
rented farm near Lake Champlain in Vermont. Next year he 
bought a small farm in a town he calls Horseshoe, which can’t be 
far from Craftsbury, on the shores of a lake he does not name, but 
which seems like a composite of Great Hosmer and Little Hosmer 
ponds. Here he lived happily in spite of, or rather because of, phys- 
ical hardships, such as cold and quiet, not normally confronted 
by the urban resident in these days. The farm helped out with a 
living, and Mr. Merrick found time to write, and finally to teach 
in the local academy and take part as an interviewer in an ambi- 
tious ten-year economic and social study of farming in the Cabot- 
Marshfield area. He became, in short, as much a Vermonter as an 
outlander can. 

This book is an unsystematic record of those years—of work on 
the farm, of the neighbors (they assay high in that special quality 
of determined but always folksy eccentricity in which Vermonters 
—or at least writers about Vermont—have long specialized), of the 
climate, of writing, of interviewing ruggedly individualistic, gov- 
ernment-hating Cabot farmers in behalf of a government project, 
of his growing family, and of much else. Mr. Merrick, though ob- 
viously a very hardy physical specimen, is also an intellectual in 
rebellion against the ugliness, vulgarity, and other horrors of the 
contemporary world. He has his own flavor, much tarter than that 
of most sentimental refugees to Vermont, a flavor the reader can 
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easily know whether he likes or not after a few sample pages. There 
is a touch of Thoreau in him, as there almost always is in contem- 
porary refugees from civilization. But there is also a real interest 
in human beings, real narrative skill, and a sense of humor that 
escapes being whimsical. Green Mountain Farm has plenty of col- 
or, not all of it local. 


Harvard University. CRANE BrinTON. 








